




T om Blair faced 
renewed accusa- 
tions of cronyism 
last night after 
talcing the ex- 
tremely rare step 
of appointing a businessman 
to the Government even 
though he was not an MP, or 
a peer — or even a member of 
the Labour Party. 

The appointment of Gus 
Macdonald, who built up the 
Scottish Media Group that 
runs a television station, and 
two newspapers, as Scottish 
Industry Minister provoked 
outrage from Labour back- 
benchers as weB as the Scot- 1 

tish National Party and the j younger MPs In Scotland was 
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Liberal Democrats. 

There was astonishment 
that the appointment had not 
been included in last week’s 
announcement of the gov agpr. 
mehttesihiifflft. 1 

.MS* ^cdos^d l^’a Joqg- 
time frtend of the .Scottish 
Secretary, DonddiSewar. She 
Prime Minister was accused 
of cronyism last week when 
he apiwintedljfftf ^dconer. 
with wh«an:hedMd^iared a 
flat, to the Cabinet ranee. 

Only hours after Mr Mac- 
donald was presented , at a 
press conference as -a' new 
member of Donald Dewar's 
Scottish team. Downing 
Street rushed out a statement 
announcing his elevation to 
the Lords. In an unusual 
twist. No 10 said the Queen 
h»d . mwflmi ff d his appoint- 
ment to the upper chamber. 

Scottish Labour MPs, 
passed over for promotion, 
gave voice to their resent- 
ment at seeing someone para- 
chuted In from the outside. 

Dennis Canavan, MP for 
BaUtixk West who was passed 
over as a candidate for the 
Scottish Parliament last 
month, said: "In this Govern- 
ment, there seems to be a sys- 
tem of patronage whereby 
people get ministerial prefer- 
ment not because of t he i r ser- 
vice to the Labour Party and 
not because of their service 
within the House, of 
Commons.” 

Tam DalyeH, MP for Lin- 
lithgow. said : “If s hardly 
surprising that more and 
more people are accusing the 
Labour party -of cronyism." 
He said he was "saddened” at 
the appointment's implica- 
tion that none of Labour's 


Youngsters 
targeted in 
new heroin 
epidemic 


rats. considered up to the job. 

astonishment Mr DalyeH said: "The secre- 
itment had not tary of state 1ms humiliated 
in last week’s his parliamentary colleagues 


Alan Travis 
Horn* Affairs Kdltor 


B ritain is on the edge 
of a new teenage her- 
oin epidemic fed by 
dealers who have 
ditched the narcotic’s junkie 
image by marketing It as just 
another cheap recreational 
drug like cannabis or ecstasy. 

The rebranding erf heroin in 
the past two years has been 90 
successful that the drug has 
reached epidemic proportions 
in smaller, previously heroin- 
free, cities and towns such as 
Bristol, Hull and Luton, ac- 
cording to a Home Office 
report published last night 
They escaped the worst rav- 
ages of the 1980s drug culture 
which terrorised some inner- 
city areas of London, Man- 
chester and Glasgow, where 
the report says heroin abuse 
has stabilised. 

But mounting heroin use 
among under 19s in new areas 
will spread to many other me- 
dium sized towns and cities 
this year and nwrt, says the 
Police Research Group study, 
based on the experience of 
Drug Action Teams across 
Tin gland and Wales. 

The study says that over a 
third Of the teenagers now ex- 
perimenting with heroin are 
under IS, with those aged 14 
to 25 most at risk. 

It suggests that there are al- 
ready 1,500 teenage heroin 
users in Bristol alone and 
concludes that the country is 
already “in the early stages” 
of a second heroin epidemic. 

The report says dealers 
have redefined the popular 
image of heroin, taken it out 
of the violent drug turf wars 
of the inner-city and aggres- 
sively sold it specifically to a 
new, younger market 
The new users see little dif- 
ference between this highly 
dangerous narcotic and their 
more regular fere of less ad- 
dictive dance drugs. Heroin 
has been renamed brown, or 
browns, and sold in £5 and £10 



wraps that can be smoked in a 
splLff like cannabis. The 
thug’s street price is the same 
as an ecstasy tablet, amphet- 
amine wrap or cannabis deaL 

The dealers escape police 
action by vetting potential 
customers and using pagers 
and mobile phones to offer 
them “deals on wheels” or 
“home delivery” to avoid op- 
erating openly in pubs and 
dubs. Only bona fide custom- 
ers are given their pager or 
mobile phone numbers. 

Some middle dass youths, 
parficulary clubbers, use her- 
oin as a “chill out” drug, but 
most new users are unem- 
ployed under-achievers living 
on the poorest estates of the 
affected towns and cities. 

Most . new users start by 
smoking heroin, but there is a 
significant move towards In- 
jecting. ‘The 1990s has been 
dominated by the extensive 
‘recreational’ use of drugs 
like cannabis, amphetamines 
and ecstasy, particnlary by 
youth populations. During 
the first hadf of the 1990s her- 
oin was eschewed by most 
young people as a highly ad- 
dictive drug used only by 
'junkies’. However, since 
around 1996 signs, indicators 
and rumours that heroin is 
making a return have been 
building," says the study, 
turn to page S, column 7 
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The image of Deary pa rades , - — • — 

that led to violence in the past I inception last year as lnsffee- 


ftory Carr o ll . - 

N orthern Ireland’s 
Parades Commission 
salvaged a spirit of gear 
eroslty fiiom the marching sea- 
son yester da y when national- 
ist residents in Lond o nderry 
reached agreement with loyal- 
ist Apprentice Boys about Sat- 
urday's flashpofart parade. 

Fears of widespread vio- 
lence receded when media- 
tors announced that a week- 
end of proximity talks had 
prtxhjoed a breakthrough. 

It is the- first major success 
for the Commission, which 
has been criticised since Its 


tual and clumsy. It appointed 
a key mediator, a profes- 
sional, who. shuttled between 
negotiations because march- 
ers refused to meet residents. 

The deal allows the main 
parade of 15,000 Apprentice 
Boys, commemorating the. 
lifting of the siege of Derry In 
1689, to march on- the city 
walls. The accompanying 
band will stop playing as it | 
passes the section overlook- 
ing the Catholic Bogslde. A 
token 13 marchers will lay a 
wreath at the city’s cenotaph. 

The. Bogslde Residents’ 
Gronp will not stage a ! 

planned Hpmmw l nttinn at tlw 

memorial — where they 
would have been confronted 


by 500 loyalists brought in the 
Ulster Democratic Party . 

Nor win loyalist "feeder 
parades” en route to Derry 
travel through Catholic areas. 
Parades through Donley and 
the Lower Onneau Road in 
Belfast have been banned, the 1 
one in Bellaghy r er o uted . 

Handling Orangemen hope- ! 
fill of forcing a resolution { 
over the i m pa sse at D nima ve 
admitted their protest had 
lost an opportunity to regain , 
wnaimhim Pnrtadown Or- ■ 
angemen. are ™infaiining a ■ 
presence at the barrier 
blocking the to na- 
tionalist Garvaghy Road. 

But It is unlllcky that the 
Derry accord win become a 


blueprint for settling other 
flashpoints. 

Seeds of. goodwill were 
sown last year when the Ap- 
prentice Boys dismissed a 
band that had broken ranks 
to. wHwir nationalists. They 
also tried to make the annual 1 
celebration more acceptable j 
to fiatfr o U cs by introducing a 
week-long festival and forbid- 
ding marchers from drinking. 

Even so, prospects of a deal 
looked bleak until Saturday i 
when Dory's political, busi- 
ness and church leaders prod- 
tied the Parades Commission 
into a final mediation attempt 

During negotiations the 
marchers and residents 
respected a media blackout 


Both sides remained under 
pressure from hardliners not 
to concede too much. 

Alastair Simpson, governor 
of the Apprentice Boys, said: 
"I have done the best deal 
that I can. I hope now that 
when Saturday comes it will 
be a trouble-free parade.” 

Donncba Mac NiaJlals, 
spokesman for the Bogslde 
Residents* Group, said It was 
a victory for both sides. 

In a separate development 
the breakaway Real IRA 
claimed responsibility fbr Sat- 
urday's 5001b car bomb that in- 
jured 35 people in Banhridge, 
Co Down. The group said it 
had also flrebombed two shops 
and a pub in Belfast 
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Police name 
crash dead as 
UK students 


Jane Walker In Madrid, 

Jon Henley and Philip WiHan 


SPAIN 


A SPANISH Judge 
yesterday launched 
an Investigation 
Into the head-on 
collision that killed 
five young British tourists 
near Valencia as southern 
Europe’s congested road net- 
work experienced Its busiest 
weekend of the year. 

The five were returning to 
their apartment in Benidorm 
after a day trip to Valencia as 
they neared the end of their 
week-long holiday to cele- 
brate the completion of their 
university degrees. . 

Their rented Ford Escort 
collided with a lorry during a 1 
heavy storm on the N-332 
coast road in Oliva on Sun- 
day. It took the local fire bri- 
gade several hours to free the 
victims' bodies from the 
wreckage. 

All five are believed to have 
died instantly. 

They were named yester- 
day as Vivian Obiajulu Egesi, 
21, Ian Boatswain, 21, Jaimini 
Kara, 21. and Falilat Oluremi- 
lekun Dawodu, 24, all from 
London, and Samuel Ota 
Imaga. 23, from Kent All 
were science students at 
King’s College, London, and 
graduated with second-class 
honours degrees on July 24. 

Four days later, they flew 
from Gatwick to Alicante 
with five fellow students and 
had been due to return home 
today. 

The other five members of 
the group, travelling in an- 
other car ahead of the Escort, 
saw the accident 
They were said to be un- 
hurt but suffering shock, and 
are expected to return, to Brit- 
ain after giving statements to 
investigators. 

The 48-year-old lorry driver 
was unhurt 

The five dead were among 
50 killed on Spanish roads 
alone over three days in 
southern Europe's busiest 
holiday period. 

Attempts to calm the stam- 
pede by millions racing for 
Mediterranean beaches and 
cooler mountains were frus- 
trated by the fact that August 
1. the traditional date for the 
start of month-long holidays 
in France and Spain, fell on a 
Saturday this year. 

Arthur Lucas, the college 
principal, said staff who 
taught the students were dev- 
astated. “They were all hard 
working and very promising 
students who were a great 
contributing presence to their 
departments. They have been 
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kill ed senselessly just as they 
were about to start out on 
their lives and careers.’' 

Ms Egesi’s aunt, Dorothy 
Egesi, said the family from 
Camberwell, south London, 
was stunned. 1 can't believe 
It" 

Spanish police suspect tor- 
rential rain, high winds or 
driver error — perhaps for- 
getting to drive on the right 
— may have caused the crash. 

The stretch of the road 
where the crash took place is 
straight with two lanes, , 
though most drivers now take ! 
the adjacent motorway that i 
has replaced the N-332. It is j 
thought they took the road to 
avoid paying motorway toll 
charges. 

Despite a crackdown on 
drink driving and television 
safety campaigns, traffic acci- 
dents in Spain continue to 
increase. 

More than 4£00 people died . 
last year, making Spanish : 
roads among the most danger- 1 
ous in Europe. ! 


A weekend traffic calming 
operation, codenamed Opera- 
tion Exodus, did not stop 25- 
mile long queues forming on 
the A7 motorway that runs 
south from the French border 
to Malaga. 

A publicity campaign 
aimed to persuade holiday- 
makers to stagger their 
journeys. 

Lorries were banned from 
using the motorways over the 
peak period. 

“Driving abroad for Britons , 
requires absolute 100 per cent 1 
concentration, especially as 
you are on unfamiliar terri- 
tory," an AA spokeswoman 
said yesterday. “Drainage on 
Spanish roads is poor, and we 
advise any tourists caught In 
heavy downpours to pdfi off 
lixe road rather than risk 
carrying on in adverse 
conditions." 

In France, the death toll on 
the roads was lower than nor- 
mal for the weekend as the 
heavy traffic was reduced to a 
crawL 

According to the national 
road information service, Sat- 
urday saw a near record 405 
miles Of tailbacks the length 
and breadth of the country as 
the "Aontiens" — the French 
who take their holidays in 
August — headed south, 
crossing “Juilletistes” on 
their way back home. 

“We had 22 miles of solid 
tailback outside Lyon by 
6am," a police spokesman 
said. 

"By lunchtime It was solid 
from Bordeaux to Bayonne.” 

. The French government is 
pushing through new road 
safety legislation in a bid to 
halve, the number of annual 
fatalities over the next four 
years. In 1997. there were 
7,989 deaths — an average of 
22 a day. 

In Italy, some 12 million 
motorists took to the roads at 
the weekend, amid sweltering 
heat and widespread brush 
fires. 

Italians are tending to take 
shorter but more frequent 
breaks from work to avoid the 
crowds. 

Police vans are an 24-hour 
duty In many motorway ser- 
vice stations. 

“The idea Is to protect the 
public from thieves and cre- 
ate a climate of security so 
that a tired motorist can take 
a nap.” a police spokeswoman 
said. 

The Germans manage 
things even better. . 

Holidays are staggered, 
state by state, so severe traffic 
jams tend to disrupt the or- 
derly Dow of the autobahn 
only on bank holidays. 
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The remains of the car in which five British students died as (below) holiday traffic brought 
the A7 highway at El Vendrd, eastern Spain, to a standstill photograph (abcr** mamjb. bruch* 
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Biggest fall for 6 years in Fight to prevent runaway 
manufacturing output MI5 man being sent back 


Mark Atkinson 

Cconomlca CUMToapo mlwrt 

B RITAIN'S beleaguered 
manufacturing sector 
shrank in July at Its 
Casual rate since the depths of 
the last recession as the 
weakness of export markets 
was compounded by a steep 
downturn in domestic de- 
mand, according to a survey 
published yesterday. 

With the rot spreading from 
foreign lo home sales, firms 
responded by speeding up the 
pace of job cuts and slashing 
output by the biggest amount 

for 6 ‘j years, said the Char- 
tered Institute of Purchasing 
and Supply. 

The result was that the 
overall level of activity in 
manufacturing declined at Its 
quickest rale since September 
1992. when the pound was 
forced out of the EKM. 

City economists said the 
Bank of England's monetary 
policy committee (MPC) — 
which meets tomorrow and 
on Thursday amid specula- 
tion that it might increase the 
cost of borrowing one more 
time to curb wage inflation — 
would ignore the gloomy mes- 
sage at its peril. 

Although manufacturing ac- 
counted for only 25 per cent of 
the economy’s output, against 
the relatively more buoyant 
service sector's 65 per cent, 
the deepening recession in in- 
dustry could easily spread to 
the wider economy since the 
two were inextricably linked, 
said David Coleman, of CIBC 
Wood Gundy Oppenhelmer. 


‘There's Inevitably some 
overlap — manufacturers buy 
in services and they also em- 
ploy people who buy them. 
You can’t Just draw a line be- 
tween the two sectors." 

He urged the MFC to leave 
monetary policy on hold, ar- 
guing that worries about 
wage inflation would soon 
subside once the dole queue 
began to lengthen decisively. 

“I don’t think employers 
will continue to accept higher 
wage agreements when their 
markets are disappearing. It 
just won't happen,’’ he said. 


‘Deepening 
recession could 
easily spread to 
wider economy* 

The CIPS survey is the 
most up-to-date guide to the 
state of manufacturing, al- 
though it has been running 
only since the beginning of 
1992. 

In the early part of foe year 
it painted a more optimistic 
picture than the Govern- 
ment’s figures but has taken a 
distinct turn for foe worse 
since April, registering four 
consecutive monthly contrac- 
tions of the sector. 

The initial weakness was 
felt in the export sector, with 
firms being hit by the strong 
pound, which makes foreign 
sales more expensive, and 
falling demand in the wake of 
Asia’s financial crisis. 


But the July survey also 
recorded a fall In orders from 
the home market for the first 
time since the early 1980s 
recession. 

“Manufacturers attributed 
the loss of orders in the home 
market to both greater compe- 
tition from cheap imports 
arising from the strength of 
the pound and a general eas- 
ing in UK demand, especially 
on foe high street," said the 
report. 

Shadow trade and industry 
secretary John Redwood 
urged the Government to i 
change policy in the wake of 
the report He said: “Another 
day, another dreadful survey. 
How much more evidence 
does the Government need be- 
fore foe Secretary of State [Tor 
Trade and Industry) per- 
suades the Chancellor that ! 
Labour’s economic policy has 
gone horri bly wrong and 
manufacturing is facing great 
difficulties? 

“The Chancellor should lis- 
ten to Conservative advice 
and cut public spending and 
promote savings. It is the only 
way to take some of the pres- 
sure off manufacturers and 
exporters. The Government Is 
conning the public when it 
says it is ending boom apfl 
bust For many manufactur- 
ers only bust is on offer.” 

While expressing sympathy 
for manufacturers, the Trea- 
sury said official figures 
showed manufacturing out- 
put was broadly flat mid in 
line with its forecast in the 
i Budget Most outside forecast- 
ers expect a recovery in in- 
! dustry next year. It added. 


Richard Norton-Tayfor 


I I AWYERS acting for 
I David Shayler said yes- 
In. ■terday they would vigor- 
ously fight the Government’s 
demand for his extradition 
from France as foe MI5 rene- 
gade faced a long period in a 
Paris prison cell awaiting a 
possible criminal trial for al- 
legedly breaking the Official 
Secrets Act 

The Government has 40 
days to prepare its case 
thoug h John Wadham, direc- 
tor of of Liberty, the civil 
rights group who is acting for 
Mr Shayler, is expected to 
visit him this week with a 
French defence lawyer. 

The European convention 
on extradition “generally pre- 
vents extradition in cases 
where it could be shown foe 
alleged offence was political", 
said Mr Wadham who added 
that Mr Shayler's disclosures 
about the activities of the se- 
curity and Intelligence ser- 
vices were in the public 
interest 

It emerged last night that 
John Morris, foe Attorney- 
General, approved the secrets 
prosecution only after Mr 
Shayler was arrested by 
plain -clothes police in a 'Paris 
hotel late on Saturday. 

As it remained unclear 
what prompted his sudden ar- 
rest, government lawyers 
said the media was free to 
publish his main new allega- 
tion — that MSS, the overseas 
intelligence agency, plotted to 
gcoggqinntp the Libyan leader. 
Colonel Gadaftr — on the 


grounds that what they called 
the “central claim.” was not 
true. 

“Something false is not 
damaging" a Home Office 
spokeswoman said last night , 
But a spokeswoman j for. Mr ; 
Morris added to foe confusion 
over the veracity of Mr 
Shayler's allegations by say- 
ing it was publication of the 
fotgftq of i-lnlma that 
would be damaging. 

It also emerged last night 
that Mr Shayler had given 
farther Information about the 
alleged Gadafy plot to foreign 
newspapers, including Amer- 
ica's Time magazine. The 
Government faces the pros- 
pect of publication abroad, 
with echoes of foe failed at- 
tempt 12 years ago to sup- 
press Spycatehar, the mem- 
oirs of the former ME officer, 
PeterWrighL 

David Wfishlre, Tory MP 
for Spelthorne, yesterday 
called for an urgent investiga- 
tion into Mr Shayler’s farther 
claim, that' a number erf IRA 


bombings — including the 
1993 Bishopsgate blast in foe 
City of London which killed a 
man — could have been 
avoided if ME had been more 
efficient 

However, Tom King, the 
fanner Tory Northern Ireland 
secretary and chairman of foe 
cross-party parliamentary In- 
telligence and Security Com- 
mittee, made it dear he had 
no sympathy for Mr Shayler 
and his decision to speak out. 

Isabelle Chauvin, deputy 
public prosecutor in Paris, 
said there was no time limit 
on the Investigation to be car- 
ried out by her department 
but it was likely to take a 

“mattgr nf mnntht ” 

Mr Wadham said anyone 
who wanted to get in touch 
with Mr Shayler, whose 
prison number is 268151F, 
could do so at the prison, 42 
Rue de la Sante, 75014 Paris. 

Gadafy plot dafan, page 3 ; 
Paul Greene r*** , pay 8 } 
Leader comment, page O 
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‘Mayor’ Ken 
hopes for 

Labour ticket 

to victory 


Emn MaeAsUI, Chief 
Political Correspondent 


K EN Livingstone ex- 
pressed optimism, yes- 
terday that the 
Labour hierarchy was 
about to do a U-turn and allow 
him to stand as mayor of Lon- 
don as he launched his mani- 
festo for Improving' the 
capital 

The former chairman of the 
Greater London Council was 
infHflTiv ruled out- by foe 
Labour leadership for fetor 
that he would embark cm a 
left-wing agenda at odds with 
Downing Street 
But he said foe campaign 
would be difficult for Labour 
and foe party “recognise you 
have to run your strongest 
candidate ". . 

No-one had won as much 
support as he bad in foe polls. 
The jiinior transport minis- 
ter, Glenda Jackson, and the 
Hektfo Secretary, Frank Dob- 
son, have been mentioned as 
alternatives but Mr Living- 
stone said foe latter would 
“be hard to prise away from 
his beloved health service”. 

The MP for Brent East in- 
sisted he had detected a 
change of heart in recent 
weeks. “Twice In the last 
month, Peter Mandelson has 
been nice to me. That has to 
be a good sign.” 

When the idea of a mayor 
was first put forward, the 
Labour hierarchy claimed Mr 
Livingstone bad a poor record 
while running foe Greater 
London Council. 

' Mr Livingstone would like 
the election for mayor and foe 
acoampanyungliomlQiiassem--. 
bly brought forward to May 
next year in-line with elec- 
tions for the Scottish Parlia- 
ment and Welsh Assembly. It 
would be “a festival of democ- 
racy.” be said. 

In the five-page manifesto, 
Mr Livingstone concentrates 
on transport an issue that 
causes most concern among 
Londoners. 

Hie wants to shift the bal- 
ance away from the car to 
public transport and would 
like foe city to be more 
friendly towards cyclists and 
pedestrians, with the pedes- 
trianisatlon of Soho. 

The mayor should use pub- 
lic transport because people 
would not tolerate a mayor 
and assembly members being 
“swished around London in 


The pledges 

□ Shift balance to public 
transport improve bus ser- 
vices to take pressure off 
Tube and ban cars from 
Soho 

□ Give London the same 
subsidies as Scotland to 
help reduce unemployment 

and poverty 

□ Tax passengers going 
through Heathrow to fund 
free admission to London 
Zoo and Kew Gardens. 
World-class aquarium 

□ Improve environment 
and restore Integrated 
waste disposal system 

□ Bring forward mayoral 
elections to next May 


chauffeur-driven cars”, a pro- 
posal that could be inter- 
preted as a swipe at 
ministers. 

He suggests improving the 
bus system to ease congestion 
on foe Tube and reintroduc- 
ing conductors to speed up 
buses. Rail services should be 
more frequent Despite Lon- 
don's deprivation, “London- 
ers are still subsidising foe 
rest of the country. For each 
pound London pats into the 
national exchequer, we get 
back only 75p. 

It is dearly no longer ac- 
ceptable that Londoners 
should be supporting a level 
of public spending in Gordon 
Brown's 1 constituency (Dun- 
fermline East) which if ap- 
plied -to London would trans- 
Ifonn 'aH oiir problems ‘by 
providing another £4.4 billion 
a year for vital investment In 
modernising our city.” 

He wants the mayor to ap- 
peal to foe City corporation to 
help fund programmes of 
reconstruction. Among pro- 
jects the newt-loving MP puts 
forward are a world-class 
aquarium. 

The police would be an- 
swerable to a new police au- 
thority, with speedier 
removal of corrupt and racist 
officers. 

He proposes to revitalise 
foe South Bank and provide 
free access to Kew Gardens 
and London Zoo through a 
passenger tax at Heathrow. 

Leader comment, page 9 
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Quarrel at work led to man being incarcerated for decades in the mental health system, after being wrongly diagnosed as schizophrenic 

46 years locked up — for being deaf 


When Leslie 
Brown finally 
emerged into 
the daylight, 
his new 
carers were 
astonished to 
find there was 
nothing wrong 
with him. Luke 
Harding and 
David Brindle 
report 


Wi 


N Leslie 
Brown arrived 
at Long Grove 
mental hospital 
in Surrey he 
was just 23-years-old. He was 
neither insane, violent, nor a 
danger to the public. It was. 
in a sense, much simpler and 
more grandiosely tragic than 
that 

Mr Brown’s misfortune was 
to be deat the result of menin- 
gitis and double pneumonia 
contracted as a baby. After 
being wrongly diagnosed as a 
schizophrenic he spent 46 
years incarcerated in Brit- 
ain's mental health system — 
longer, longer than the Guild- 
ford Four (a mere 14 years) 
and Birmingham Six (17 
years) rolled Into one. 

Yesterday his case was 
highlighted by Sign, a charity 
working with deaf people 
with mental health problems, 
to illustrate how they are 
often failed by health and 
social services. An estimated 
400 deaf people with assumed 
psychiatric disorders are ac- 
commodated in hospitals and 
staffed hostels at an annual 
cost of E1L5 million, accord- 
ing to the charity, which 
claimed many of th«»m should 
not be there. 

When Mr Brown finally 
emerged Into the daylight 
three years ago, his new car-^j 
ers were astonished to dis- 
cover there. was, -essentially, 
nothing wrong with him. He 
was recently taken off the 
register of patients with men- 
tal health problems. During 
the decades after his incarcer- 
ation in 1950, it emerged Mr 
Brown had forgotten the sign 
language he had learned as a 



Leslie Brown in his room in Balham. south London. He has relearnt sign language in sheltered accommodation and now tells fellow residents how happy he is photograph, sean smith 


child and nobody had 
bothered to communicate 
with him. His original 
'crime" was to quarrel with a 
colleague while working as a 
temporary carpenter. 

Now 70, and living in shel- 
tered-accommodation for deaf 
people in Balham. south Lon- 
don, Mr Brown yesterday 
refused to dwell on the past 
and said he was not' angry. 
Asked about his' time at Long 
Grave, he replied: *1 didn’t 
like it much.” In 1970, he was 
transferred to the neighbour- 
ing West Park mental hospi- 
tal in Surrey. He was released 
in March 1996 only when the 
hospital was closed. "1 liked 


West Park much better and 
could take lots of baths. 
There were grounds where I 
could walk by myself. There 
was lino on the carpets, so 1 
could slide my feet along.” Mr 
Brown said. 

Tm an old man now and 
I’ve left all that behind. The 
past is rinsed and finished as 
far as I’m concerned.” 

Lloyd "Wlnt, project man- 
ager with Sign, which now 
cares for Mr Brown, says he 
was wrongly diagnosed as 
schizopbrenic because no- 
body was able to interpret his 
behaviour correctly. He also 
was said to suffer from hallu- 
cinations and delusions. 


“If he wanted a drink of 
mnic , he would rush at you 
and grab you and knock you 
over because he didn't know 
how to sign for milk,” Mr 
Wlnt said. "This was inter- 
preted as violent behaviour. 
In the 1950s nobody wanted to 
communicate with deaf 
people. Sign language wasn’t 
a thing they worked at." 

When Mr Brown arrived at 
the project he was unable to 
bath or shower himself, had 
little knowledge of personal 
hygiene and could not cook, 
shop or manage a budget 
Two years later, he has 
relearned sign language, be- 
come quite independent and 


tells his fellow residents how 
happy he is. Mr Brown — a 
smoker who has bronchitis — 
now enjoys the odd pint and 
game of dominoes. Last week 
he went to the seaside at East- 
bourne with an old friend. His 
single-bed room in a con- 
verted church is adorned 
with posters harking back to 
his boyhood ambition of en- 
listing in the army. He was 
recently taken off a list of pa- 
tients with mental health 
needs. 

Mr Brown is visited regu- 
larly by his sister Jean, and 
on occasion by his four other 
sisters, none of whom know 
sign language. His mother 


Lydia died in 1986, while his 
father passed away in 1962 
aged 58. Mr Brown grew up in 
east London, where he was 
well-liked by neighbours, and 
was educated in a special 
school in Crystal Palace, 
south London, until he was 16. 

It all went wrong while he 
worked as a temporary car- 
penter, though he has 
blanked the incident from his 
mind. No official records 
have survived. 

“He only got out because 
the mental hospital he was in 
closed down.” said Sue Wild- 
ing. an executive with Sign. 
“Leslie was locked up with 
people who could not commu- 


nicate with him. Tragically, 
this kind of thing is still 
happening." 

A survey by Sign published 
yesterday, of all hospitals, 
hostels and homes caring for 
deaf people with mental ill- 
ness. revealed that more than 
a third did not need the level 
of care and containment they 
were receiving. But a major- 
ity had “very high” levels of 
functional impairment with 
problems of cleanliness, cook- 
ing, shopping, use of trans- 
port, or budgeting. 

The deaf people were on av- 
erage more than 10 years 
younger than other mental 
patients, but their level of 


‘He only got 
out because 
the mental 
hospital he 
was in closed 
down. He was 
locked up with 
people who 
could not 
communicate 
with him. 
Tragically, this 
kind of thing is 
still happening’ 

Sue Wilding, of the 
charity. Sign 

Tm an old 
man now and 
I’ve left all that 
behind. The 
past is closed 
and finished as 
far as I’m 
concerned’ 

Leslie Brown 


contact with psychiatric ser- 
vices was much lower. 

Steve PowelL Sign’s chief 
executive, said: "Deaf people 
with mental illness have a 
double barrier to breach. 
They are far more likely than 
hearing people to suffer men- 
tal health problems, yet find 
it difficult to gain access to 
services. 

“This situation cannot be 
allowed to continue. We want 
health and social services to 
tackle these issues as a mat- 
ter of urgency.” 

Mr Brown 's surname has been 
changed at the request of his 
relatives. 
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‘Cleansing’ of Kosovo accelerates 


Aid workers and officials witness 
new aggression by Serb forces 
reminiscent of Bosnian offensive 


Porter Beaumont . 

In the Drenica enclave 


A MASSIVE campaign 
of ethnic cleansing of 
Kosovan Albanians 
by Serb forces is 
underway, with aid workers. 
Western officials and journal- 
ists testifying yesterday to 
xridespread destruction of vil- 
lages, the shelling of civilian 
centres and the burning of 
crops and houses by police 
and special forces. 

The similarities to the Bos- 
nian campaign are striking. 
But this is ethnic cleansing 
with a new twist, driven by 
the Serb leader Slobodan 
Milosevic's caution as to how 
far he can go before the 
watching world intervenes. 

This time he is using terror, 
rather than large-scale kill- 
ing. to stampede civilians 
from their homes. Serb forces 
are indiscriminately shelling 
towns and villages, then occu- 
pying them as residents flee. 
Strongholds of the separat- 


ist Kosovo Liberation Army 
(KLA) have been sealed off by 
the Yugoslav National Army 
and Serb police. The troops 
aim to stop food reaching 
them. In the Drenica enclave, 
refugees driven from their 
villages are being pushed 
from pillar to post as they try 
to find sanctuary from Serb 
tanks, artillery and rockets. 

They also described 
columns of refugees riding 
tractor carts passing each 
other on narrow mountain 
tracks in their desperate 
efforts to And safety. 

In the Drenica villages yes- 
terday, heavy fighting contin- 
ued. The region resounded to 
the rumble of artillery and 
machine-gun fire. Refugees 
pouring over the mountains 
described how they had been 
driven from their homes 10 
days ago by Serb police, 
special forces and Yugoslav 
army soldiers. 

In one battered car crowded 
with possessions. Ferat 
Kenjaki. aged 45, and his 
cousin Nezir Cuni, aged 65. 



Ethnic Albanian refugees hide from Serb guns in central Kosovo photograph; ATnLAwss&ED&; 


from the village of Lecina 
Citok. said their homes and 
crops had been torched. 

“We fled when the soldiers 
came,” Mr Kenjaki said. "But 
we watched from nearby as 
they burnt our houses. The 
civilians were fleeing but 


they stffl fired on them.” 
Their ordeal was not over. 
After taking refrige for two 
days in a primary school at 
Likovc. they were driven out 
after it. too, came under fire. 

Western military analysts 
who have visited the region 


say die Serb operation aims to 
clear pro-KLA villages from 
vast swaths of land. The Serbs 
want to create a “soft corri- 
dor" between areas of heavy 
fighting, to encourage ethnic 
Albanians to cross the borders 
into Albania and Montenegro. 


One source said yesterday: 
“They seem determined to 
clear out not only KLA but 
everyone who supports it 
They want to create a waste- 
land out of KLA territory.” 

The efforts to push out ci- 
vilians with the fighters have 
come in the third week of the 
offensive, which has seen the 
retaking of the towns of Orho- 
vac and Malisevo. 

"The Serbs are not choosing 
to attack military targets. They 
are attacking everywhere. We 
are in a state of war.” said 
Sabrtt Kadriu. chairman of the 
local h uman rights organisa- 
tion in Drenica. 

“The Serbs are using every- 
thing they have got against 
us. We are urging the hu- 
manitarian organisations to 
do everything they can to 
help us. Why is Europe shut- 
ting its eyes and not seeing 
the tragedy that is taking 
place? 

“They have given the green 
light to everything the Serbs 
are doing. That you are wit- 
nessing this tragedy at the 
end of the 20th century in the 
centre of Europe is absurd. 

“But we will not give up. 
We have nowhere else to go. 
We are on our land and in our 
homes. It is the Serbs who 
have come sh ell mg ,” 


Heroin epidemic 
threatens young 


continued from page 1 
“With 80 per cent of area 
returns fairly confidently 
identifying new outbreaks 
within their communities and 
providing such a consistent 
picture and profile of new 
users. It is, unfortunately, 
reasonable to suggest that we 
are facing a second heroin 
epidemic. 

“These outbreaks are not 
currently occuring in the old 
heroin areas, such as north- 
west England and London, 
nor in many rural areas but 
they are colonising in most 
regions of England, particu- 
larly north-east England. 
Yorkshire, West Midlands. 
Avon and south-west 
En gland. 

“However heroin use is 
now occuring in completely 
new areas with no heroin his- 
tory and the spread pattern 
suggests many communities 
will see its arrival during this 
year and next. Young people 
In these areas initially have 
only limi ted understanding of 
heroin’s potency and depen- 
dency potential’’ 

This new epidemic is being 
driven by major imports of 
cheap heroin from south-west 


Asia brought via the Balkans 
and across Europe into Brit- 
ain. A foil in price, strong 
availability and high purity 
all indicate a sustained sup- 
ply route. 

The authors say although 
the Government is committed 
to a major investment in drug 
services, there is a dearth of 
services for young heroin 
users such as needle ex- 
changes, harm reduction and 
detoxification units, and the 
prescribing of the heroin sub- 
stitute. methadone. 

Home Office Minister 
George Howartb said the find- 
ings were alarming 'This 
report offers worrying evi- 
dence that heroin misuse is 
spreading in towns where tra- 
ditionally there has not been 
a major heroin history. 

“The findings are therefore 
very significant for agencies 
like Drug Action Teams 
which develop local drugs 
strategies and are best placed 
to identify the problem.” 


Home Office Police Research 
Group, New Herrin Outbreaks 
Amongst Young People In 
England and Wales, order by 
fax 0171 273 4001 



How can you generate new business? 
anstver is staringyou in the face. 



/e-business from BT is helping thousands, of;- 
businesses to reach new customers. The George Hotel . 
/in Stamford, for example, is already taking advantage, 
of new. tectwotogy. They bave set up their own.web 
site which acts as a shop window, marketing the 
hotel's services to thousands of new customers, v./ 
At any time, day or night, potential guests from 


- around the world can view pictures of the rooms 
and see the menus available. They can even make 
. reservations at the hotel using e-mail. And with over 
“•3,000 visits to their web site a month. The George 
. (lotel is reaping the rewards. But setting up your 
own web site does not need to be expensive, it can 
cost as Bttle as £95. 




e-business, evolution for business. 

For a free guide Proajme&pq 809800 goofing ret FA33RDor*Sa» «s at ebushtassJa^copR 
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At least 20 students and unemployed men in Scotland have been recruited by a clinic as ‘replacements’ forrats. Jtohn Vidal reports 




Invere&k Research (left) a private company close to Herlot 
Watt university, in Edinburgh, where it draws student 
volunteers for testing pesticides. Jeff Soaker (below) 
believed the tests broke no laws or guidelines but 
promised to investigate mamphotoqram: murdommleod 


It also 
emerged 
that the 
Government 
pays people 
to take 
small doses 
oforgano- 
phosphates. 
But the tests 
‘were not 
designed to 
see how far 
humans 
could go 
before they 
became ill’ 


A T LEAST 20 more 
students and unem- 
ployed men in Scot- 
land have been 
signed up as 
human guinea pigs to take 
doses of one of the world's 
most dangerous pesticides. 
They will be paid £480 and are 
expected to save foreign 
chemical companies, which 
usually test pesticides on rats, 
many thousands of pounds. 

A Guardian investigation 
shows that four new pesticide 
tests on h umans are to be con- 
ducted in the next two weeks 
at Inveresk Research, a pri- 
vate company based close to 
the student campus at Herlot 
Watt university, Edinburgh. 

Documents shown to the 
Guardian say volunteers for 
Research Study 013219 must 
spend four nights in Inver- 


esk’s own clinic where they 
will be given doses of the or- 
gano-phosphate insecticide 
Azinpbos-methyl to test their 
tolerance to the poison. 

Aztophos-methyl, classified 
in the United States as toxic- 
ity class one. is allowed to be 
applied only by licensed oper- 
ators, and all products con- 
taining it must be labelled 
both “danger” and “poison”. 
It Is not licensed for agricul- 
tural use in Britain, the Min- 
istry of Agriculture’s Pesti- 
cides Safety Directorate says. 

The human tests will be 
conducted “to determine a 
dose at which no side effects 
are observed”, says a letter 
from Inveresk to the Scottish 
volunteers. It is not known 
what level dosage Is being 
used, since the information is 
confidentiaL 


But US research done on 
rats shows the pesticide 
works as a stomach poison 
and even very small doses In 
h umans can lend to sym ptoms 
like heavy sweating, stomach 
pain, dimness of vision, mus- 
cle cramps, v omiting and di- 
arrhoea. 

“The long-term effects are 
unknown," said Elizabeth 
Sigmund of the OP Informa- 
tion Network, a camp ai g nin g 
group funded by the Rown- 
tree Trust “Any dose of ah 
organo-phosphate Is danger- 
ous. No one knows their long- 
term effects on h umans ." 

Last week the Guardian 
reported that a US chemical, 
company had used the Mede- 
val laboratory in Manchester 
to test other pesticides cm stu- 
dents. According to docu- 
ments obtained from the US 


Environmental Protection 
Agency, some reported nau- 
sea and nosebleeds. In other 
tests, carried out for the 
French chemical company 
Rhone Poulenc by Inveresk, 
volunteers reported profuse 
sweating and lightheaded- 
ness. 

It also emerged yesterday 
that the Government regu- 
larly pays human volunteers 
to take extremely low doses of 
organo* phosphates . 

But a sp okesman for the 
Health and Safety Executive 
said the tests, done on behalf 
of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, would be “way below 
any thing that rhiild be harm- 
ful and not designed to see 
how far humans could go be- 
fore they became HL That 
would be totally 
unacceptable.” 


Yesterday (me of the Herlot | 
Watt students accepted for 
this week's tests at Inveresk 
said: ‘The money is very at- 
tractive. I could pay off an 
overdraft They have told me' 
to come for a check-up where 
I will be told of any risks.” 

An. unemployed man from 
Glasgow said he would do the 
tests because he was desper- 
ate for money. ‘Tm not too 
bothered shout side effects.” 
International guidelines for 
human tests say financial in- 
ducements should not be so 
large as to make people volun- 
teer against their better judg- 
ment or take risks which they 
would otherwise not take. 

No one from Inveresk 
would comment yesterday. 

The testing of toxic chemi- 
cals on human volunteers Is 
extremely rare. Human data 


are not required by licens- 
ing authorities in Britain, 
and as of last week the data 
wOl not be used in the US. 

Chemical companies have 
increasingly been seeking 
h uman tests as the US tight- : 
ens up safety regulations for 
childre n, it is believed that 
Britain is favoured over poor 
countries beca use of Its high 
medical standards and Its rel- 
atively nhpwp volunteers and 
doctors. It has been stated in 
Pa rliam ent that one test on a 
h uman can be worth 20,000 
animal tests. 

But MPs and health experts 
are concerned that there is no 
regulation and little knowl-, 
edge of the tests. NHS tests 
require stringent ethical safe- 
guards but growing numbers 
of private clinics appoint and 
pay their own ethics com- 


mittees. It is not known 
whether Inveresk has its own 
ethics committee. 

There appears to be no gov- 
ernment department respon- 
sible for the tests. Because 
they are carried out on 
healthy individuals and are 
conducted by private compan- 
ies, they do not foil under the 
remit of the Ministry of 
Health. And because they are 
not being tested on animals, 
the Ministry of Agriculture 
says they are not its concern. 

Following the report last 
week. Agriculture Minister. 
Jeff Rocker told the Com , 
mons that the- issue .was im- 
portant but he .believed . that j 
the tests tirofe'Txi laws or 
guidelines. He promised to in- 
vestigate ftnther. 

Paul Tyler, chairman of the 
Commons organo-phosphate 


group, said: "This is ex- 
tremely alarming . For chemi- 
cal companies to feel It is 
worth their while to bribe 
British students and the un- 
employed to be human guinea 
pigs there must be a major 
commercial motive. 

‘The only possible explana- 
tion must be that the better 
protection provided by US 
legislation prevents them 
testing potentially poisonous 
s ub s tances on human beings 
in the US. Is human health 
valued at a lower level here?” 

Sir Colin Berry, c hairman 
of the UK Advisory Commit- 
tee on Pesticides, said he 
thought human testing of pes- 
ticides was not uncommon 
and ' that' much information 
about OPs was gathered from 
people who had drunk pesti- 
cides to commit suicide. 


Farmworker discovered the 
children in car death tragedy 



Lucy. Hollie and Thomas Carter 


PHOTOGRAPH IAN HODGSON 


David Ward 


P OLICE said yesterday 
that they had been un- 
able to discover the 
cause of death of three 
young children from one fam- 
ily found in a smouldering 
Ford Capri at a Staffordshire 

beauty spot on Sunday. 

The black. D-registered car 

was spotted by a farmworker 
on a track leading from a nar- 
row lane on Weaver Hill, near 
the hamlet of Wootton, two 
miles from the Alton Towers 


theme park. Detectives said 
he raised the alarm and a 
police officer then found the 
body of the children’s father 
hanging from a nylon tow 
rope slung over a branch of a 
tree in a copse 100 yards from 
the car. 

The dead man was last 
night named as Steven Car- 
ter. aged 36, and police identi- 
fied the three children as 
Lucy, aged seven, Thomas, 
four, and Hollie. three. 

The family lived in the vil- 
lage of Kingstone. near Uttox- 
eter and about 10 miles from 


Weaver HU1, which, with its 
panoramic views, is popular 
with walkers. 

Personal items, including a 
briefcase, handwritten notes, 
family photographs and fi- 
nancial documents, were 
found in the hoot of the car. 

Detectives said the chil- 
dren’s 32-year-old mother, 
Teresa, who returned home 
on Sunday after leaving her 
fhmily for her job In a dry 
cleaner's shop In Stafford on 
Saturday morning, was 
distraught. 

Last n ight a neighbour, 
Bernard Williams, aged 77. 
said: “Teresa moved out quite 
a few months ago and only 
returned within the last 
seven weeks or so. I know 
that Steve gave up his job so 
be could look after the kids at 
home. 

"They were such sweet 
kids. They seemed to be get- 
ting along fine and no one 
could have had any idea 
something like this would 
happen.” 

Another neighbour, Mary 
Copstake. aged 60, said: 
“Steven was a marvellous 
tether. Despite everything, be 
seemed happy. I last saw the 

kids at about 5^Gpm on Satur- 
day. They were their usual 
cheery selves and were play- 
ing on the green.” 

Detective Superintendent 
Jeff Virgo, who is leading the 
Investigation, said officers 
were investigating whether 


domestic strife played any 
part in the tragedy. 

He said the termworker, 
who has ndt been named, was 
physically ill after investigat- 
ing the car, still with its lights 
on, and finding the bodies of 

thp rhilrirwn. 

The farmworker said: “This 
was a terrible sight to see and 
one that 1 shall never forget 
for the rest of my life. The two 
small girls were Just huddled 
up on the back seat and the 
boy was lifeless In the front” 

Mr Virgo said a small fire 
had been burning Inside the 
car when the bodies were 
found and a petrol can was 
later removed from tt. 

A Home Office pathologist 
who carried out post mortem 
pramtnaHnns on the childre n 
could find no obvious cause of 
death. Further toxicology 
tests are to be carried out 

"There was no piping lead- 
ing into the car from the ex- 
haust” said Mr Virgo. “But 
carbon m o nox i de poisoning 
can arise from other means. 

‘Tt is not dear what had 
been set alight in the car, but 
there was some evidence that 
the children had been affected 
by heat 

‘This is a very sensitive In- 
quiry because of the very sad 
nature of the deaths. 

“We are dealing here with 
the deaths of three children 
who were healthy, happy 
youngsters. There Is no natu- 
ral cause for their deaths." 


Church faces row over gay sex 


Madeleine Bunting 
Religious Affairs Editor 


T HE Lambeth Conference 
faces bitter controversy 
over homosexuality and 
euthanasia as it begins a final 
week of debating 30 resolu- 
tions drawn up in private 
discussions. 

An alliance of bishops from 
developing countries, particu- 
larly Africa, and conservative 
evangelicals from the devel- 
oped world, have produced six 
resolutions condemning 
homosexuality. 

The language used — homo- 


sexuals are called on to 
“repent" and homosexuality is 
described as in need of "cor- 
rection” — will incense the lib- 
eral wing of the Anglican 
Church particularly in the UK, 
North America. Australia and 
New Zealand where there are 
significant numbers of or- 
dained active homosexuals. 

The resolutions, which also 
include one calling for peace 
and reconciliation in Rwanda, 
Sudan and Northern Uganda, 
reflect the power shift towards 
Africa in the global Anglican 
Communion which represents 
To million Christians. 

The 735 bishops of the Angli- 


can Communion meeting in 
Canterbury have produced 
more than 100 resolutions 
ranging from a call for the end 
of nuclear weapons and land- 
mines to condemning violence 
against women and children 

and recognition of the UN Dec- 
laration of Human Rights. 

But tt is the resolutions on 
homosexuality which are 
likely to dominate the aid of 
the conference which is held 
once a decade. 

“Ordained ministers must 
set a wholesome and credible 
example. Those persons who 
practise homosexuality and 
live in promiscuity, as well as 


those bishops who knowingly 
ordain them or encourage 
these practices, act contrary to 
tiie teaching of Scri pture and 
the Church. We call on than to 
repent,” says one resolution 
from a regional meeting erf 
bishops from Central and East- 
ern Africa. 

The Lesbian and Gay Chris- 
tian Movement’s spokesman, 
Richard Kirker, described the 
resolutions as “obnoxious, 
highly controversial and 
inflammatory". 

The resolution cm euthana- 
sia will also disappoint liberals 
who have sought a more flexi- 
ble position for the Chixrcfa. 


Teenage girls’ weight worries 
may prompt a life of smoking 


Sarah Bosdey 
Health Correspondent 


T HE misery that pubertal 
changes In their body 
size and shape causes 
teenage girts may be respon- 
sible for them taking up 
smoking, a study concluded 
yesterday. 

But some of the results of 
the research are set to cause 
anti-smoking campaigners 
more problems. The study 
shows that many teenage 
girls who smoke do lose 
weight and that those who 
continue to smoke into 
middle age remain thin. 

Arthur Crisp, of St George’s 
hospital medical school’s de- 
partment of psychiatry, rec- 
ognised the difficulty. His 
study showed that girls who 
were moderately overweight 
were most likely to smoke. 


"The ones that smoked were 
most sensitive about their 
weight,” he said. “They were 
more likely that others to 
have lost at least 7kg some 
time since puberty.” 

Teenage girls’ smoking is 
bound up in the sort of body 
consciousness which leads 
girls to anorexia and bulimia, 
the study found. “Smoking 
was linked, in a minority, 
with regular vomiting under- 
taken as a further defence 
against weight gain when 
overeating had occurred," 
said Professor Crisp and col- 
leagues in their paper pub- 
lished in today’s Postgraduate 
Medical JournaL 
Prof Crisp said how to 
tackle girls* obsession with 
their weight was a profound 
question. “I think the con- 
cerns in adolescence have to 
do with tiie pressures of soci- 
ety and they have always 


BA’s jibes leave 
Edinburgh cold 


Gerard Seenan 


A part from the 

bustling splendour of 
the Royal Mile and the 
tasteful hush of the Geor- 
gian New Town, Edin- 
burgh, has rarely enjoyed 
the best of reputations. 

There is a litany of play- 
ful Insults to describe Scot- 
land’s capital, most of 
which appear In the current 
edition of British Airways’s 
Inflight magazine, Highilfe. 
Edinburgh Is not amused. 

According to the maga- 
zine, in Scotland, “there’s a 
lot to moan about and they 
do it most and best in Edin- 
burgh". The journalist res- 
ponsible, Alex Renton — 
son of the former Tory 
chief whip, Tim Renton, 
and a Scot himself — goes 
on to suggest that “Edin- 
burghers are mean, stand- 
offish and snotty in a way 
that ma k es the rest of Scot- 
land roar with laughter". 

City councillor Susan 
Dalgety was particularly 
worked up by Mr Renton’s 


opinions. “He has not only 
insulted Edinburgh, he has 

insulted every Scottish per- 
son and the millions of 
people who come to Edin- 
burgh every year. He is a 
small-minded, bitter and 
twisted little man." 

Mr Renton is also cynical 
about the city’s view of Us 
tonrist-dollar jewel: the fes- 
tival. Edinburgh, says Mr 
Renton, Is none too happy 
with the “vulgarities" of 
the festival. “Even the fewi 
drivers, their pockets 
stuffed with foreigners’ 
money, moan and curse the 
festival for the chaos and 
traffic jams it brings." 

A spokeswoman for the 
festival said she did not 
want to spoil Mr Renton’s 
fun, “but it is a fact that the 
people of Edinburgh do sup- 
port the festival". 

H i gh l i f e’s editor, Mark 
Jones, said he thought 
Edinburgh would not be of- 
fended by the ribbing. “It’s 
a bit of Rm really.” 

Mr Renton was not avail- 
able for comment. He Is on 
a tour of Scottish Islands. 


been there. 1 don't think the 
problem can be dismissed as 
due to fashion. It Is much 
more profound than that It 
has to do with the structure of 
our society and its values 
and, in a way. the lack of 
structure in our society.” 

Changes Which began in 
the 1960s with the pill and stu- 
dent revolt bad brought about 
a less structured society 
which “makes the less robust 
feel more vulnerable”, he 
said. 

Clive Bates, director of the 
anti-tobacco group Action on 
Smoking, and Health (ASH) 
said: “For some teenage girls 
smoking has more in common 
with desperate conditions 
such as anorexia and bulimia 
than it does with girt power. 

“The tragedy of smoking is 
that the outward defiant and 
Independent face of the young 
smoker is often concealing 


terrible teenage anxiety anc 
self-loathing." 

The study looked at the atti 
tudes, weight and smoking 
habits of 1,936 teenage girls ix 
south London and a further 
832 sc h oolgirls in Ottawa 
Canada. 

It found that the smokers 
among them tended to be 
those who were overweight 
but not grossly so. Those whe 
were obese tended not to tx 
smokers. 

Both Ganarlian and LandOZ 

smokers were well aware a 
the he alth benefits to be 
gained from giving up smok 
tog and knew their parents 
would be glad if they did. Bui 
they continued to smoke. 

They said they liked it, ft 
relaxed them, it relieved bore 
dom, reduced hunger and was 
an alternative to eating, c 
they gave up, they said, thej 
would put on weight. 


Regiment fires 
30 drug users 


H slen Carter 


O NE of Britain's oldest 
and most prestigious 
army regiments has 
sacked 30 soldier* after they 
failed drugs tests. 

The privates have been 
thrown out of the 310-year-old 
Green Howards after random 
tests, carried out to the past 
18 months, proved positive. 

Compulsory tasting was in- 
troduced three years ago to 
weed out abusers. 

The Green Howards’ regi- 
mental secretary. Colonel 
Nell Macintosh, said: "Drugs 
could affect a soldier's judg- 
ment at a crucial moment 
There can be no leniency with 
anyone who abuses drugs.” 

A spokesman for the North 
Yorkshire-based regiment 
said the expulsions were a cu- 
mulative figure of drugs tests 
carried out over the last 18 
months and none of the drugs 
involved were Class A. 

An army spokesman said: 
'The 1997 figures for the 
army show there were 78,865 
tests, of which 484 tested posi- 


tive or refused. Thi« 
portion of 0.61 per , 
tive tests. The are 
zero tolerance polir 
drug taking and te 
vides a deterrent a 
identifying those 
abusing drugs. 

“Those who test 
will be dismissed, 
there are exceptions 
stances; where a y< 
recruit is found ti 
small amount of ca 
his system.” 

The Green Hows 

are serving In Gern 

saw action at the Ba 
Boyne to 1690. 

During the first ? 
7,500 of hs soldii 
kflled and 24.000 woi 
troops were amn^ p j 
leave the beaches a] 
m the second world 
among the first to i 
the D-Day landings. 

Former soldier Rq 
who joined up in 193 
captured at Dunklrl 
t h i nk the army waj 
throw them out 
brought the regia 
disgrace.” 
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Field attack 
on 

of spin 
doctors 


BRITAIN 5 


Lucy Ward 

Peffltcaf Correspcm dnnt 


F RANK Field yesterday 
launched the latest 
salvo in his post-resig- 
nation Qghtback with 
an assault on spin doctors, 
whose activities he called a 
cancer at th<> heart of the 
Government 
After a weekend in which 
he came under fierce attach, 
some of it via unso urced but 
vicious press briefings, the 
former welfare reform minis- 
ter blamed “a medley of spin 
doctors" for his treatment. 

His comments, the latest 
episode in a s a g a running 
since Tony Blair’s . Cabinet 
reshuffle last week, came just 
as Downing Street sought to 
defuse the situation by insist- 
ing the Government was “not 
engaged in a war of words" 
with Mr Field. 

The former minister, who 
yesterday confirmed that he 
had resigned after Mr Blair 
had denied him the job he 
wanted as social security sec- 
retary, has already publicly 
blamed his former boss, Har- 
riet Harman, and the Chan- 
cellor, Gordon Brown, for al- 
legedly blocking his ideas on 
welfare reform. 

The counter-attack came In 
the form of government state- 
ments signalling a move to 
practical action on reform — 
a scarcely coded dig at Mr 
Field’s “over-theoretical ap- 
proach". and of anonymous 
briefings branding the former 
minister “a failed Joke” and 
his ideas as “paltry and 
unpublishable". 

Yesterday, Downing Street 
was privately irritated that 
Mr Field had once again 
popped up and grabbed head- 
lines, this time with an inter- 
view on Radio 2's Jimmy 
Young show. 

It was "unbelievably good 
news" that one of the first 
jobs for the new cabinet “en- 
forcer". Jack Cunningham, 
was "to sort out the spin 
doctors". 

He said: “Sadly, this whole 
episode shows the real need 
for that. 

_ . . "In .the long" ‘run, yon cab- 
not run a government like 


this. It's a cancer that will eat 
away at the heart of our very 
existence and undermine the 
way ministers behave." 

He added: “I have no dis- 
pute with the Prime Minister. 
Clearly, I have some sort of 
dispute with the spin doctors, 
but I hope they will be put In 
order quite shortly.” 

Despite his attacks on Ms 
Hannan and Mr Brown for 
obstructing his attempts to 
“think the unthinkable”, Mr 
Field has sought to avoid lev- 
elling the same charges at Mr 
Blair. 

Yesterday, he insisted that 
the Prime Minister shared his 
views on basic human nature, 
which lay at the heart of his 
welfare reform proposals. 

Malcolm Wicks, Labour MP 
for Croydon North and a 
member of the Commons 
social security select commit- 
tee, called for an end to the 
row over Mr Field's resigna- 
tion after the weekend 

“1 think it’s all getting very 
out of hand,"- he told BBC 
Radio 4’s Today programme. 

The Tony leader, William 
Hague, last night attempted to 
stoke up the row, accusing 
government ministers of try- 
ing to “destroy his [Mr 
Field's] reputation". 

He said: “Bickering and 
back-stabbing have become 
the hallmark of this govern- 
ment Frank Field is only the 
latest victim of this distinctly 
unpleasant and extraordi- 
narily childish approach to 
government" 

The shadow chancellor, 
Francis Maude, used a speech 
last night to the Social Mar- 
ket Foundation to accuse 
Labour of blowing the oppor- 
tunity to make “historic 
changes” to the welfare state. 

He said: “The about-turn 
that led to Frank Field's de- 
parture suggests that welfare 
might turn out to be Labour’s 
Cuba — one quick skirmish 
at the Bay of Pigs and it was 
all over." 

Downing Street will proba- 
bly get its wish of a few days 
of calm over welfare, but Mr 
Field may yet relgnite the 
row when be addresses the 
Social Marke.t foundation on 
Wednesday.. 


Woman awake 
in op wins claim 


Geoffrey Gibbs 


A WOMAN wbo suffered 
a heart attack in a hos- 
pital operating theatre 
while lying awake during sur- 
gery could collect thousa n ds 
of pounds in compensat i on 
from her local health author- 
ity after winning a medical 
negligence claim. 

June Blacker, a 45-year-old 
mother of three, said doctors 
at the Prince Charles hospttal 
In Merthyr Tydfil, South 
Wales, failed to notice the an- 
aesthetic had not taken effect 
when she was taken into 
theatre for a sterilisation op- 
eration four years ago. 

She was unable to raise the 
alarm because sbe bad been 
given muscle-relaxing drugs. 
Fifteen minutes into the sur- 
gery sbe had a heart attack. 

The Bro Taf Health Author- 
ity, which inherited the case 
following health service reor- 
ganisation, confirmed yester- 
day it had admitted liability, 
for the incident At the time 
the hospital was directly man- 
aged by the now defunct Mid 
Glamorgan Health Authority. 

A health authority spokes- 
woman said sbe was unable 


to discuss the case for reasons 
of patient confidentiality. 

Mrs Blacker, from Ader- 
dare. Mid Glamorgan, said: 
"They gave me the anaes- 
thetic before wheeling me to 
the theatre but 1 knew some- 
thing was wrong because I 
was still awake. 

*T tried to speak but I 
couldn't make a sound. 
Within a couple of minutes I 
felt an unbearable pain. I 
tried to wriggle and kick out 
to let them know I could feel 
everything but none of my 
muscles would move. I was 
totally helpless while the sur- 
geons cut open my stomach." 

Mrs Blacker said she could 
remember the alarms on a 
monitor suddenly sounding. 
“The anaesthetist started 
pumping my chest to get my 
heart working again ... I 
thought I was going to die. 
The pain was unbearable but 
the worst part way lying 
there paralysed and not being 
able to do anything about h.” 

Mrs Slacker's solicitors 
said their client's claim was 
for financial compensation 
for personal injury. The Car- 
diff-based solicitors declined 
to speculate on the size of the 
compensation. 
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It’s raining champagne . . . After 47 days. Richard Rodriguez makes the final circuit of his rollercoaster marathon at Blackpool yesterday 

Coaster king rides 1 1 ,000 miles to nowhere 


David Ward on the ups and downs 
of establishing a Big Dipper record 


A LECTURER in com- 
munications at 
Miami university 
yesterday defied the 
gales and downpours of a 
summer day in Blackpool 
to claim the title of King of 
the Coasters. 

Richard Rodriguez, aged 
39. Is now the bolder of the 
world record for riding a 
roller coaster continu- 
ously, having passed a 
large rtiimir of his summer 
break on the Big Dipper, 
the 77-year-old wooden ride 


at Blackpool’s Pleasure 
Beach. He spent 1,013 
hours and a bit (47 days and 
nights) going up and down 
and round and round on 
the yellow and red train, 
completing approximately 
18.234 circuits and travel- 
ling about 11.862 miles 
without getting anywhere. 

Bat at least he did not 
have to pay. At £2.10 a ride, 
he could have faced a bill of 
£37,000. And the rules 
allow for a five-minute 
comfort break every boor. 


time that can be saved up to 
relish a shower or Unger 
over a meal. 

After busting through a 
celebratory hannerto the 
accompaniment of a jazz 
band on his final circuit, 
Mr Rodriguez threatened to 
stay on for 2,000 hours next 
time — and then admitted 
he was only joking. 

"I’m glad to be off the Big 
Dipper and back on stable 
ground. It’s been a great ad- 
venture,” he said. “The 
tough part of it has been 
the rain.” 

He passed the 1,000-hour 
mark in the early hours of 
yesterday and celebrated 
by shaking hands with the 


lone dipper engineer on 
duly and ringing his mom 
in the US on his mobile. 

Mr Rodriguez set his first 
coaster endurance record 
— a mere 103 hours — in 
1977 and clocked up 649 
hours on the Big Dipper in 
1994. He returned this year 
to beat his own record and 
stay on for 600 hours before 
heading for an unbeatable 
retirement. 

But two days after the 
king began his ride on June 
18, Canadian challenger 
Norm and St Pierre gave 
chase on Le Monstre in 
Montreal. "No surrender!" 
cried Mr Rodriguez, from 
the dipper’s 70ft summit 


with its fine views of the 
south pier. Blackpool 
Tower, and approaching 
rain clouds. 

The challenger dropped 
out after a mere 670 hours, 
and the champion, who is a 
diabetic, resolved to go for 
the ton, snuggling into his 
nest of foam and a sleeping 
bag and disappearing be- 
neath a tarpaulin at bed- 
time. He passed daylight 
hours reading Viz and the 
Guardian. 

“You certainly can’t get 
Into heavy reading," he 
confided. “Talking to pas- 
sengers is a great enjoy- 
ment — you meet people 
from all over the world." 


He travelled every day in 
the centre of the three-car 
train, having plastered 
himself with factor 30 sun 
block. "It’s a very smooth 
out and back ride,” he 
added, ‘fit’s like an ocean 
swell — the cars just sail 
over the hills and it’s not 
too bumpy. You get the 
most balanced ride in the 
centre. In the back, you 
would be whipped round; 
in the front, you are thrust 
round corners.” 

Having defied G-forces, 
Mr Rodriguez plans to 
make a sedate progress 
round Britain visiting 
friends before heading back 
to his campus. 


Shooting incident leaves postal worker dead 


Jamie Wilson 


O NE postal worker was 
killed and another was 
In critical condition in 
hospital last night after a gun- 
man opened fire at a residen- 
tial address in Shropshire. 

The incident happened 
after a team erf three Royal 
Mall Investigators called at a 
house in Ellesmere, at around 
11am. ft is understood the oc- 
cupant, who is believed to be 
a Royal Mail worker, pulled 
out a gun and began shooting. 

One of the postal officers 
was shot dead and another 
received serious injuries. The 
third, who was not injured, 
overpowered the gunman, 
who was arrested when 
armed police arrived minutes 
later after a call from a mem- 
ber of the public. 


Insp Pete Jones, of Shrews- 
bury police, said: “Three em- 
ployees of the Royal Mail 
were at the address and there 
was a shooting incident 

"One died at the scene, the 
second was injured, and the 
third managed to overpower 
the man with the gun. The 
gunman was arrested and 
taken to Shrewsbury police 
station for questioning. 

“The Royal Mail team was 
carrying out some sort of in- 
vestigation — they were defi- 
nitely not postmen." 

A neighbour, Jessica Ed- 
wards, aged 19, said: “We 
heard a noise which sounded 
like firecrackers just before 
llam. Two ambulances and 
three or four police cars ar- 
rived. Then we saw two 
people wrapped up in blan- 
kets being carried out of the 
bouse on stretchers by para- 


medics.” The Injured man, be- 
lieved to be in his 40s. was 
taken by air ambulance to 
Staffordshire royal infirmary 
with gunshot wounds to his 
neck and shoulder. 

It is believed that the gun- 
man, who will he questioned 
by police today, was a mem- 
ber of Oswestry Gun Club. 
Police said that a number of 
firearms had been seized at 
the address. 

A spokesman for the Royal 
Mail sai± “It is with great 
regret that Royal Mail con- 
firms that an employee in- 
jured in a shooting incident at 
Ellesmere has died. Tbe 
second employee has been 
taken to hospital with serious 
injuries.” 

The Royal Mail worker who 
died was 37 and his seriously 
injured colleague is 53. Both 
men are from Cheshire. 



The scene of yesterday morning’s shooting incident at Ellesmere. Shropshire 


Spotlight on Gadafy plot claim Fear of Spycatcher repeat 


True or not, Shayler’s allegation 
over Libya throws light on MI6’s 
scope for action on foreign soil 


Richard Norton-Tayior 


TE former MI5 officer, 
Oavid Shayler — who 
aces extradition from 
France over diselo- 
wn his time In tbe in- 
e servee — claims that 
ted to assassinate the 
eader. Colonel Gadafy. 
eminent has obtained 
e injunction designed 
ait Shayler’s aHega- 
m seeing the light of 

ver the truth of this 
ir allegation, what is 
hat MIS — unlike the 
can lawfully kill 
broad. The 1994 Intel* 
Services Act protects 
*rs carrying out acts 
Britain which if com- 
here would be an 


Such acts would need the 
authorisation of the Foreign 
Secretary wbo has to be satis- 
fied that any operation would 
be compatible with the func- 
tions of M16. These functions 
include not only gathering in- 
telligence about what foreign- 
ers are up to, but performing 
any “other tasks relating to 
the actions or intentions of 
such persons". 

British secret agents mas- 
terminded an operation 
which killed Reinhart! Hey- 
drich, the Nazi gauleiter of 
Bohemia, in 1943. Documents 
recently released revealed 
<-hnt the wartime Special Op- 
erations Executive devised an 
elaborate scheme to assassi- 
nate Hitler. 

The operation was sanc- 
tioned by Anthony Eden, then 
foreign secretary. The com- 
parison Eden made between 


Hitler and Nasser encouraged 
MI5 and MI6 to draw up 
schemes to kill the Egyptian 
leader during the Suez crisis. 
The former MJ5 officer, Peter 
Wright, describes how scien- 
tists tested poison on sheep, 
with a view to using it against 
Nasser. 

"What’s all this nonsense 
about isolating Nasser or 
‘neutralising’ him as you call 
it,” Eden, then prime minis- 
ter, told MI6. “I want him de- 
stroyed, can’t you under- 
stand?". Shortly aftrerwards, 
Sir Dick White, tbe new head 
of MT6, issued a directive ban- 
ning assassination. 

After mounting evidence 
that tbe CIA was involved in 
the assassination of Patrice 
Lumumba, prime minister of 
tbe newly-independent 
Congo, and had matte several 
attempts to kill Castro — once 
planning to blow hjm up with 
an exploding cigar — Presi- 
dent Reagan in 1981 signed 
Executive Order 12333. 

“No person", it said, “em- 
ployed by or acting on behalf 
of tbe United States govern- 


ment shall engagg in, or con- 
spire to en g a g e in. a;aciKBm«- 
tion". The order was cited by 
Richard Cheney, then US de- 
fence secretary, when he 
sacked General Michael Du- 
gan. head of tbe US Air Force, 
for sating before tbe 1991 Gulf 
war that American aircraft 
might try to “decapitaLe” 
Iraq's leadership by bombing 
Saddam Hussein and his 
mistress. 

Tbe order did not stop 
Reagan's officials from hatch- 
ing plots to eliminate Gadafy, 
including the Thatcher-ap- 
proved attack in 1986 by Brit- 
ish-based DS bombers on bar- 
racks where the Libyan 
leader was sleeping in a 
courtyard. His 15-month -old 
adopted daughter was killed 
and two or his sons injured. 

It bas also not stopped tbe 
CIA from trying to mount 
coups against Saddam by 
recruiting Kurds or disillu- 
sioned Iraqi officers. They 
have been spectacular fail- 
ures, with disastrous conse- 
quences. A joint CLA-MI6 plot 
in 1996 to oust the Iraqi leader 


with the help of tbe opposi- 
tion Iraqi National Accord led 
to the deaths of many conspir- 
ators and the arrests of hun- 
dreds of others. 

If there is any moral de- 
fence of assassination, it is 
that the elimination of a ruth- 
less dictator is preferable to 
the deaths of thousands of in- 
nocent civilians, and even 
soldiers. 

But there are practical ar- 
guments against assassina - 
tion, well put more than 20 
years ago by Richard Helms, 
the former CIA director, in 
evidence to Senate investiga- 
tions following the Watergate 
affai r . You never know who Is 
going to replace tbe victim, he 
said. 

He added: “It is almost im- 
possible in a democracy to 
keep anything like that secret 
. . . somebody would go fr his 
congressman, his senator, he 
might go to a newspaperman, 
whatever the case may be. but 
it is just not a practical alter- 
native, it seems to me. in our 
society." Except, perhaps, in 
Britain. 


Even MacAstiU, Chief 
Political Correspondent 


L ABOUR MPs fear tbe 
Government may be 
sleepwalking towards 
a civil liberties confronta- 
tion over the former MI5 of- 
ficer, David Shayler. that 
could turn into Spycatcher 
Two. 

White hall gave the im- 
pression yesterday of being 
folly aware of the political 
consequences of pursuing 
Shayler, who faces extradi- 
tion from France over dis- 
closures from his time in 
the intelligence service. 

But Labour backbenchers 
were less sanguine. They 
warned of the risk of turn- 
ing Shayler into a cause 
c&Lbbre comparable to 
Peter Wright, whose Spy- 
catcher book Margaret 
Thatcher sought to ban. 

They saw an added risk: 
accusations of hypocrisy. 
Many prominent Labour 
figures were active in the 
campaign to get the Spy- 
catcher ban lifted, and 


were now members of a 
government engaged on a 
similar gagging exercise. 

Tam DalyeU. the veteran 
Labour civil rights cam- 
paigner and MP for Linlith- 
gow, said yesterday: “I 
think they [the Govern- 
ment] are making the same 
mistake as over Peter 
Wright. There is a real 
problem developing be- 
tween what Labour said in 
opposition and what we are 
doing now. and that is seep- 
ing through to the public." 

Shayler. who was ar- 
rested on Saturday in 
Paris, has disclosed infor- 
mation both about batched 
MIS operations against IRA 
bombers and, more seri- 
ously. an alleged MJ6 at- 
tempt to assassinate the 
Libyan leader. Colonel Ga- 
dafy. The Government has 
had an injunction in place 
since last year to prevent 
publication. 

A Home Office spokes- 
man said yesterday the in- 
junction was still In force. 
Several publications had 
disclosed some of Sbayler’s 


allegations without any 
government action against 
them, but the Home Office 
spokesman threatened that 
they may yet have to 
answer for them. In the 
Mail on Sunday last August 
there had been breaches of 
the Official Secrets Act. 

Downing Street defended 
the decision yesterday to 
seek to discpUne Shayler. 
"It is a matter of principle 
and if you do not go down 
this route, it would set a 
precedent." 

This view was reinforced 
by the Home Office spokes- 
man, who said any public 
servant had a duty of confi- 
dentiality and Shayler bad 
breached his. He added 
there had been a criminal 
offence and “That is not 
something that can be 
tolerated”. 

In opposition a number of 
Labour MPs criticised the 
Official Secrets Act, not least 
the drac o nian version pro- 
duced by the Tory govern- 
ment in 1989. Tony Blair, 
among others, voted against 
it at tbe third reading. 
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G WORLD NEWS 

Clinton 

urged to 
tell all 
in public 


Tragedy forces hard choices 
girls switched at birth three y 


Oary Younge In Washington 


T HE PRESSURE was 
growing on Bill 
Clinton last night to 
deliver a televised 
confession of the 

precise nature of his alleged 

sexual relationship with Mon- 
ica Lewinsky; as the White 
House pursued its legal battle 
to prevent the president’s 
closest confidant testifying to 
the grand jury. 

White House officials said 
they would mount a new chal- 
lenge against last month’s de- 
cision by three appeal court 
judges to order Bruce Lindsey 
— the president's lawyer — - to 
testify. The court rejected the 
administration’s argument 
that Mr Lindsey's conversa- 
tions with the president were 
protected by attorney-client 
privilege. 

The court ruled that, as a 
government attorney, paid 
from public funds. Mr Lind- 
sey did not enjoy the same 
privileges as a private lawyer. 

Presidential advisers plan 
to take their case straight to 
the supreme court 
Meanwhile, Democrats and 
Republicans stepped up their 
efforts to persuade Mr Clin- 
ton to bare his soul to the 
electorate and reveal in pub- 
lic what he plans to tell the 
grand Jury in private when he 
testifies on August 17. 

Mr Clinton's Former aide. 
George Stephanopcrulos, argued 
that the president's best hope 
lay In a televised men culpa. 

Writing in Newsweek mag- 
azine, he said: “The president 
needs to explain himself to 
the country. If he’s shaded the 
truth, it’s time to amend the 
record. If he’s lied, he should 
tell all. aplogise and hope for 
the best If he doesn’t step for- 
ward now, the rest of his term 
will be consumed by prosecu- 
torial fallout and the risk that 
he will have little credibility 
with the public." 


Mine 


admit 

worst 


Kate Connolly in Lassing I Christopher Zlim In Sydney 


R escuers were last 
night winding down 
efforts to find the 10 
men trapped in an Austrian 
mine for 17 days, after doctors i 
said there was only a theoreti- 
cal chance that any of them 
were still alive. 

On Sunday, cameras and I 
microphones were lowered 
•130ft into a cavern in the I 
mine where the men might 
have been sheltering. But | 
they failed to reveal any sign 
of life. 

A second attempt, with 
stronger lighting, in the early 1 
hours of yesterday morning i 
was also unsuccessful. 

A further sonar test will bo 
earned out today, but Tew in 
the Alpine village of Lassing 
bore much hope. 

Alfred Zechling, the rescue 
team's spokesman, said that 
then? were two other places in 
the mine where the men 
could have taken refuge. But, 
after consulting doctors in the 
rescue team, ho said: "It is 
very, very improbable that 
anyone is stdlalive." 

Leonard Abraham, a drill- 
ing engineer with an Aus- 
trian company, said: "We 
have now searched the whole 
of the cavern and there is no 
hope anymore." 

The men wen? Lrappod on 
July 17 by a landslide when 
they went down the talcum 
mine to rescue Georg Hoinzl. 
a colleague trapped by an ear- 
lier collapse. Mr Hainzl was 
rescued last weekend when 
knocking sounds were heard 
un the surface. 

The wives and 16 children 
of the trapped miners were 

being prepared for the worst 
yesterday by priests and 
counsellors. 

"We will not believe tbat 
the men an? dead until they 
bring up the bodies," said 
Josef Pfluzner. aged 63. 

The retired miner from the 
nearby town of Liezcn was 
waiting to hear news of his 
colleague of 20 years. Karald 
Zechner. aged 44, who has two 
children. 

A nursery nurse. Ruth Plo- 
derer. aged 39. had given up 
all hope of ever seeking her 
husband Helmut again. But 
her teenage daughter. Mar- 
lene. was convinced tbat her 
father was alive. “So that she 
can feel dose to her dad, she 
goes around wearing his T- 
shirts.’’ her mother said. 
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families of 
rs ago 


Mark Tran in New York 


T he case of two Vir- 
ginian girls whose 
identities were con- 
fused at birth has 
taken a tragic twist with 
the discovery that one of 
the two couples raising the 
three-year-olds died In a' 
car crash. 

Kevin Ghlttum and Whit- 
ney Rogers were among 
seven people killed in the 
accident last month. They 
were raising Rebecca 
Grace, without knowing 
that she was not their bio- 
logical daughter. 

Rebecca is now being 
taken care of by grandpar- 
ents and step-grandparents 
who are locked In a bitter 
custody battle for her. The 
news tbat Rebecca is not 
their “real" grandchild can 
only farther complicate 
this tragically complex 
story. 

The mistake was exposed 
when Rebecca’s biological 
mother, Paula Johnson of 
Ruckersville. had a DNA 
test conducted during a dis- 
pute over child support. 
She discovered that the 
daughter she had raised — 
Callie — was not the girl 
she gave birth to. 


The White House chief of 
staff. Erskine Bowles, was 
also reported to be trying to 
arrange for Mr Clinton bo ask 
the country’s forgiveness. Mr 
Bowles’s predecessor, Leon 
Panetta, warned that if Mr 
Clinton did not come dean 
quickly “this issue is going to 
dominate his presidency". 

Senior Republicans, includ- 
ing Orin Hatch, the chairman 
of the Senate judiciary com- 
mittee, have said that Mr 
Clinton would not necessarily 
have to resign if he admitted 
a sexual relationship with the 
former White House intern. 
The judiciary committee win 
ultimately decide whether to 
lodge articles of impeachment 
with Congress. 

The advice came as new 
footage emerged of Mr Clin- 
ton paying unusually close at- 
tention to Ms Lewinsky at a 
fundraising event in Wash- 
ington In October 1996. 

With Ms Lewinsky is ex- 
pected to appear before the 
grand jury some time this 
week, and the preliminary 
results of UNA tests on her 
dress imminent Mr Clinton's 
options for emerging from the 
scandal with any credibility 
intact are narrowing. 

The grand jury hearing Is 
into whether Mr Clinton tried 
to cover up a relationship 
with Ms Lewinsky, or tried to 
induce her to do so. It is part 
of an investigation by Ken- 
neth Starr, the independent 
prosecutor, into Mr Clinton's 
conduct of business and other 
dealings. 

The latest polls suggest 
that, whatever legal difficul- 
ties Mr Clinton may find him- 
self In if he confesses to lying 
under oath, Americans al- 
ready believe be is guilty and 
are prepared to forgive him. 
A Time/ CNN poll shows tbat 
60 per cent believe that he did 
have an affair with Ms 
Lewinsky and 61 per cent say 
that if he admits It Mr Starr 
should end his investigation. 


Pink dollar 
helps keep 
Sydney out 
of the red 


She went public with the 
test and the University of 
Virginia Medical Centre In 
Charlottesville, where the 
! girls were born in Jnne 
; 1995 , tracked down Rebecca. 

[t conducted DNA tests on 
I her which confirmed that 
she was Ms Johnson's real 
daugL jt. 

Ms Johnson wept at the 
weekend when told by USA 
Today that Rebecca bad i 
been found in the small 
m ountain town of Buena 
Vista. 90 miles from 

Ruckersville. 

Ms Johnson said she did 
not want to take Rebecca 
away from the family she 
had known. “This girl has 
already experienced so 
much tragedy In her three 
years,” she said. “I just 
wanted to know her name, 
to see what she looked like 
and to know my daughter." 

She also said she would 
not give up Callie. adding 
that she hoped it would he 
possible for both families to 
be part of the two girls' 
lives. 

Rebecca Is already at the 
centre of a custody battle, 
being taken care of in four- 
month stints by Kevin's 
parents, and Whitney’s 
father and mother, who are 
divorced. 



Paula Johnson with Callie, the child she has raised as her own for three years after a mix- 
up at hospitaL The mistake was only revealed when she had a DNA test performed 


Kevin's parents plan to 
seek full custody of 
Rebecca and Kevin and 
Whitney's other child, 
Lindsey, aged one. 

Some members of Kevin’s 
family also want custody of 
Callie, although others do 
not. T-ind* ramJgn, Kevin’s 
cousin, hopes for a gradual 
swap so the two girls can 
adjust. 

“Callie looks Just Hke Ke- 
vin’s little baby." Ms Cam- 
den said. “And If only this 


lady could see Rebecca . . . 
She looks Just Uke her." 

From the moment 
Rebecca came home from 
hospital, her family had. 
said she did not Zook Uke 
her parents or anyone else 
on either side of the family. 
“Even her mother used to 
say, Tfs weird. Rebecca 
doesn’t really look or act 
like one of US’,” said Mary 
Watts, Kevin’s aunt. 

The two three-year-olds 
live about two hours’ drive 


from each other. The Uni- 
versity of Virginia Medical 
Centre last week confirmed 
that the two babies were 
switched at birth, saying it 
could not have been acci- 
dental because of the hospi- 
tal’s stringent security pre- 
cautions. A criminal 
investigation is under way. 

The case is a labyrinth of 
legal problems as well as 
enormous emotional diffi- 
culties for all Involved. 
Specialists say there is no 


mkv solution, especially as 

ST S* r^ome 

plicated by the death i ofthe 
people Rebecca had arrays 
ffnm as her pazente.^ 

exchange could only add to 

•SETS ild that Iter 
parents had gone to 
heaven. Rebecca said. No 
they haven’t, they ve jus* 

of psychiatry at the Univer- 
sity of California, Los 

said a compromise 
5r£ht be to leave each child 

in mace while extending 

the family nnit by adding 
the biological relatives to 

»*I would try to mobilise 
everyone In a 
around the Issue of what to 
most helpful for this child, 
rather than focusing on 
what is someone else’s legal 

rights.'* he said. 

Kevin Outturn was driv- 
ing to a country fair the 
July 4 holiday weekend 
when his car slid on a patch 
of water and smashed head- 
on into a lorry travelling in 
the opposite direction. 

He was Wiled along with 
his fianede. Whitney Rog- 
ers. aged 19, two relatives 
and two family friends. The 
lorry driver also died. 
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Spanish row 
puts wetlands 
at risk again 


Paid Brown 


T housands of migrat- 
ing birds marine 
life are likely to be de- 
stroyed in a second toxic flood 
in southern Spain, because 

local gnd national p oliticians 

cannot agree on how to spend 
the European Union's £60 mil- 
lion rescue fhnd. 

In the 100 days since a le- 
thal mixture of 176 million 
cubic feet of toxic waste 
spilled hum a mine, engulfing 
the Donana wetlands, the 
clean up operation has been 
delayed because the right- 
wing central government and 
the socialists in Andalucia 
have each come up with dif- 
ferent rescue plans and 
rejected each others. 

As a result no plan has 
reached Brussels and the 
money cannot now be 
released until next mo n th, 
when autumn rains are ex- 
pected to cause a second 
flood, poisoning hundreds of 
thousands of migrating birds. 

The shriffish industry in 
the river estuary and along 
the coast is also expected to 1 
be destroyed as metals such 
as lead, zinc and arsenic, with 
toxicity levels 1,000 times 
more than normal, are 
washed downstream. 

The wetlands are toe most 
important in Europe and many 
bird species from Britain rely 
on the Donana national park 
for their survival, including 
redshank, dunlin, lapwing, 
blade tailed godwit, widgean 
and grey lag goose. 

A dam holding back foe 
toxic sludge burst on April 25, 
sending a 45fr-high wall of 
mod 30 miles down the Gua- 
diamar river towards the wet- 
lands, half of which are a 
national park controlled by 
Madrid and the rest by the 
region. 

The local government built 
a series of dams along the 
river to hold bads the sludge 
from the main part of the 
park. Some 20 per cent was 
removed by mechanical dig- 
gers. but a team of 1,600 work- 

.. , . _ ers to shift the rest never 

A huge forest fire barns oat of control on the outskirts of Athens yesterday. It e ng ulfed several homes in holiday materialised, 
communities on Mount Pendeli and was threatening a monastery and hospitaL The blaze, which started on Sunday The national gove rnmen t 
night and has razed several thousand acres of pine forest, is being treated as arson PHcrooBAPHi'fAieesBewws wants to build a 25-mfle-long, 
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I T MAY come as a shock to 
Australian macho pride, 
bat it was disclosed yes- 
terday that Sydney's Gay 
and Lesbian Mardi Gras 
festival Is worth more to 
the city’s economy than 
any sporting event. 

The Graduate School of 
Management reported that 
it earned the city £37 mil- 
lion, and had a bigger eco- 
nomic impact than any 
comparable event, includ- 
ing the Australian Tennis 
Open and the Australian 
Formula One Grand Prix. 

Last night, six months 
alter the annual festival, the 
Albury Hotel was packed for 
the grand final of an all- 
male glamour competition. 
The duty manager, John 
BelL said the influx of Aus- 
tralian and overseas visitors 
during Mardi Gras helped 
keep many local companies 
afloat all year. 

“A lot of businesses on 
the Oxford Street rely basi- 
cally on those four weeks, 
and even the straight 
businesses on the street 
make most of their money 
then as well.” he said. 

More than 5.000 interna- 
tional visitors, many from 
the United States and Brit- 
ain. spent more than £120 a 
day during a typical three- 
week stay, the management 
school said. Mainstream 
tourists were more frugaL 
The figures are being 
used by the festival orga- 
nisers to demand equal 
rights for same-sex couples. 

“Given the significance 
of Mardi Gras to the 
national economy, it is time 
equal rights for gay and les- 
bian people were deliv- 
ered.” Bev Lange, president 
of the Gay and Lesbian 
Mardi Gras. said. 

Even the chief executive 
of the ultra-straight New 
South Wales chamber of: 
commerce. Katie Lahey. 
said the festival was “not 
only a significant part of 
the cultural and social face 
of Sydney” but “an impor- 1 
taut part of the economy". 

A tourist industry 1 
spokesman said the Mardi : 
Gras also helped promote I 
Australia as a tolerant 
place to visit despite the j 
publicity given to flic anti- , 
Immigration One Nation 
Party. 
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eft-high earth wall to prevent 
foe flood waters from, the 
river spilling into foe unpol- 
luted areas of foe park. Ibis 
would flush foe toxic metals 
into the Guadalquiver river, 
flooding the rice paddles 
along foe estuary sides and 
wiping out foe clam and 
prawn fishing Industry at 
Sanlucar de Barrameda. This 
idea has enraged the regional 
government 

Yesterday, Blrdlife Interna- 
tional, the Spanish bird pro- 
tection organisation SEO, and 
theRSPB blamed “squabbling 
between left and right politi- 
cians" for the delays. 

Dr Debbie Pain, of the 
RSPB, said: “The Spanish 
government's Higher Scien- 
tific Council predicted on Fri- 
day that there was a 98 per 
cent chance of another disas- 
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ter because it was too late 
now to stop the floods wash- 
ing foe toxic mud over a 
much wider area." 

In some areas bit by foe 
sludge, plants on which geese 
and waders feed have started 
to grow again. 

But foe club rush and reed 
mace plants showed loo times 
the normal level of arsenic 
and zinc — a toxic risk for foe 
birds. 

Laurence Rose, head of foe 
European department of the 
RSPB, said: “This was a race 
against time to try and avert a 
second disaster that we seem 
to have lost already. 

"We are now reduced to fir- 
ing guns or other bird-scaring 
devices to try and force foe 
endangered birds, like storks, 
eagles and waders, from feed- 
ing in the most contaminated 

areas. In such a vast area 

about 500,000 acres — it seems 
hopeless, but we must do our 
best.” 


Over-eager beavers ravage Argentine island 


The mainland fears a rodent invasion from ^SS'jSSi 
Tierra de! Fuego, writes Clifford Krauss 

must be eliminated." 

I N 1946, someone in Gen- Island cattlemen and farmers. Among foe world's rodents, 
erai Juan Pe run's navy But what scientists fear beaver have foe best reputa- 
came up with the Idea of most is foe possibility that Aon. They are industrious, 
colonising Tierra del Fuego Tierra del Fu ego's beavers furry and among the very few 
with 25 pairs of beaver from may one day manage to swim species that are monogamous. 
Canada, to promote foe local — or be smuggled — across But in Tierra del Fuego, the 
fur industry. Half a century the Ma gellan strait and in- word beaver is Increasingly 
later, this snowy archipelago vade the South American synonymous with destroyer, 
on the tip of South America Is 

^ssTSSrs „ „ otUng I' -■ 

if not eager. They have cut 
down hundreds of acres of 
forest to build dams hundreds 
of feet long. Their architec- 
tural wonders of branches 
and mud make fine tourist at- 
tractions, but they are also re- 
routing streams and rivers, 
interrupting trout migrations 
to traditional spawning 
grounds. And they have cre- 
ated hundreds of artificial 
lakes that are flooding still 
more forest land and roads, 
threatening the livelihoods of Without predators, the model beaver becomes a destroyer 


“For os, foe beaver isn’t 
just some cote little crea- 
ture,” said Juan Manuel Har- 
rington. a strawberry fanner. 
“He's a plague whose dikes 
flood our forests and erode 
our land." 

Juan Esteban Rivero, a i 
hunter, said: “If I don't bunt 
down these beaver, the widow , 
next door will lose her sheep 
and cattle from the floods ere- . 
aifid by these animals." 
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Ushuaia 


The Peron government had 
many half-baked ideas. But 
its beaver policy seemed per- 
fectly sensible in foe 1940s, as 
fashion-conscious women 
around the world draped 
themselves in pelts without 
thinking twice about cruelly 
to foe animals involved. 

It overlooked one simple 
fact, however: Tierra del 
Fuego does not have any of 
the predators, such as wolves 
ami bear, that flourish in the 
beaver’s original home in foe 
Canadian wilds. Conse- 
quently, beavers have thrived 
in like nowhere else on earth. 

Marta Lizarralde, a 
researcher at the Austral 
Centre tor Scientific Studies 
in Ushuaia, estimates that the 
original beaver population of 
50 expanded to 2J500 by 1966, 
then to 30.000 by 1986. reach- 
ing about 50,000 on the main 
island of Tierra del Fuego 
today. 

But her figures are for only 
the Argentine side of foe 
Island — there are tens of 


thousands more beaver on the 
Chilean side. 

Having reached saturation 
on the main island of the ar- 
chipelago. beaver have swum 
10 several outlying Islands, 
^ “akes biologists 
worry about an eventual con- 
tinental invasion. Several 
8 ^ e * nment scientists are 

SS|n r0r “ erad,catIO “ 

Gomnant environment, 
wfi ? av ! tralned scores Of 
£*5 te , rs m trap- 

Ping techniques and the tdr- 
eigii ministry is pressing the 
European Union to open its 
market to Argentine beaver. 
inhfiS 111131 rights activists 

Sn% r ^ COUntrles Wou ld 
stend m the way or Argenti- 

nas campaign to halt the bea- 

fob>5? Ur8 fj 1 f quite a s tupld 
fning£ . said Victoria Licht- 
schein. director of forest 
fauna and flora in Arwnti- 
reaoureesl^re. 
This is not a species 

JEjfJff* 8 prote cted," 

sne said. —New York Times. 
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News in brief 


Ta liban fighters with a Russian-made tank wait north of Kabul yesterday for the order to assault their opponents’ last main northern stronghold photograph zaheerudotn 

Taliban near total victory 


Iraqi weapons talks 
‘may not continue’ 

T ALES between Baghdad and the United Nations on disman- 
tling Iraq’s weapons of mass destruction have reached an 
impasse and may not resume, the chief UN Inspector. Richard 
Butler, said yesterday at the end of a second round of talks. He 
said Iraq had turned down his proposal for a future plan of 
action, adding: “We did not make the progress I have hoped for. 
1 do not know whether we are going to meet tomorrow." 

The Iraqi deputy prime minister, Tariq Aziz, said after a 
three-hour session that the commission was “back to Its old 
games” — ignoring Baghdad’s progress in eliminating its 
weap ons and focusing on “minor issues which make no sense 
from the angle of riiKarmnmpn f" — AP. Baghdad. 

Havel’s breathing restored 

DOCTORS opened a hole in the Czech president Vaclav Havel’s 
throat yesterday to aid his breathing after his lungs partially 
collapsed overnight, the president’s medical team said. 

Ernst Bodner. the Austrian surgeon leading the team, told a 
news conference that Mr Havel's vital signs were stable after the 
operation, conducted under general anaesthetic, and his breath- 
ing was again being sustained at a normal level by a respirator. 

The doctors said the tracheotomy should allow Mr Havel, who 
is 61, to recover normally from his stomach operation eight days 
ago at Prague's Central Military Hospital, but they could not say 
haw long it might take. 

The president’s right lung collapsed as a result of fluid building 
up from an infection which developed on Sunday night, just hours 
after he was taken off the respirator because his condition was 
improving. About half his right lung was removed 20 months 
ago. — Reuters, Prague. 


Khartoum extends truce 

THE Sudanese government declared a unilateral ceasefire yester- 
day throughout the south of the country, where a 15-year war with 
insurgents has aggravated a famine. 

The announcement expands the scope of a three-month truce 
agreed by the government and the rebel Sudan People's Libera- 
tion Army (SPLA) last month. It will take effect today. The 
government did not say how long it would last 
Daniel Kodi Angelo, an SPLA representative in Cairo, de- 
scribed the ceasefire as “Just a manoeuvre” before peace talks 
which begin in the Ethiopian capital Addis Ababa today. The 
government’s spokesman, Ghazi Salah Ed din Atabani, said it 
photograph ZAHEERUootN abdullah demonstrated the government's keenness to prepare the ground 

for the success of the talks. 

Aid workers estimate that about L5 million people face starva- 
■ tion in southern Sudan, main ly in Bahr al-Ghazal province, as a 

result of drought and the fighting- The UN World Food Program is 
H W dropping 9.500 tons offood a month. — AP, Khartoum. 


Richard Galpln 
In Islamabad 


T ROOPS of the Tali- 
ban militia In Af- 
ghanistan closed in 
on the opposition 
stronghold of Ma- 
zar-i-Sharif yesterday after a 
string of military victories in 
the north of the country that 
haw brought them tantalising- 
ly close to their goal of con- 
trolling the whole of Afghani- 
stan. 

The Taliban-run Shariat' 
radio said their forces were 
“on the threshold bf [total] 
victory” after seizing Sheber- 
gan on Sunday, a strategic 
military town for the opposi- 
tion, and then marching 
towards Mazar-i-Sharif — the 
headquarters of the opposi- 
tion Northern Alliance and 
the only city in Afghanistan 
not under the control of the 
purist Islamic Taliban- 
Independent sources In Ma- 
zar-l-Sharif said so for there 
had not been fighting nearby, 
but described the atmosphere 
as extremely tense, with civil- 
ians packing their belongings 


and leaving. A handful of for- 
eign aid workers were wait- 
ing to be evacuated. 

This latest Taliban offen- 
sive began on Saturday with 
heavy fighting around She - 1 
bergan, the base for one of the ■ 
most important leaders of the 
opposition alliance. General 
Abdul Rashid Dostam. By 
Sunday the town had fallen to 
the Taliban, who said they 
captured huge quantities of 
arms and ammuni tion from 
retreating opposition forces. 

But between 20 and 30 oppo- 
' si tion aircraft Were set on fire 
and destroyed before the Tali- 
ban could takeihem. 

Taliban sources said oppo- 
sition troops had scattered 
and had not been able to es- 
tablish any defensive posi- 
tions on the road to Mazar-i- 
Sharif, which is about 75 
miles east of Shebergan. An 
opposition spokesman said 
Gen Dostam had fled north to 
a town dose to the border 
with Uzbekistan, where he is 
currently trying to reorganise 
his forces. 

As in many of its previous 
military successes, the Tali- 
ban have been able to ad- 
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vance quickly thanks to t he 
defection of local opposition 
commanders who, sensing the 
tide erf events, have switched 
allegiance. Taliban leaders 
say they have not encoun- 
tered much resistance so for. 


and that four districts close to 
Mazar-i-Sharif are now effec- 
tively under their control, 
after several local warlords 
hoisted white flags and joined 
their ranks. 

But Mazar-i-Sharif is also 


likely to come under attack si- 
multaneously from the oppo- 
site side — from the east Tali- 
ban forces are reported to 
have broken out of their iso- 
lated pocket In Kunduz prov- 
ince and are now moving 
along the road to the city. Un- 
confirmed reports say they 
are about 35 miles away. 

The disparate parties ctf the 
opposition alliance. say they 
are preparing to defend Ma- 
zar-i-Sharif against Che ex- 
pected Taliban onslaught But 
the alliance is weak and divid-. 
ed. Although the city's foil is 
by no means a foregone con- 
clusion, it is hard to see how 
the opposition can -hold out 
against a sustained attack. 

Unlike the Taliban's brief 
capture of Mazar-i-Sharif last 
year, when they were forced to 
retreat after intense fighting, 
they are much stranger this 
time, with supply lines and de- 
fensive positions secured. 

If Mazar-l-Shartf does fall 
then the Taliban will have 
finally achieved their goal of 
effectively taking control of 
the whole of Afghanistan, two 
years after they marched in 
triumph into the capital, Ka- 


bul. There would just be a few 
isolated pockets of resistance 
led by commanders such as 
Ahmed Shah Masoud in the 
Panjshir valley, north of Ka- 
bul, and the Shi’ite faction 
HJzbe Wahadat, In central 
Afghanistan. 

The International commu- 
nity would then have to come 
to terms with recognising the 
ultra-orthodox Islamic militia 
as the .legitimate government 
of the country, despite their 
increasingly repressive poli- 
cies, particularly towards 
women — responsible in part 
for the withdrawal of foreign 
aid agencies from Kabul last 
month and the suspension of | 
all aid from the European j 
Commission to the city. 

Concerned about the inter- 
national reaction, Taliban 
Radio has already made 
broadcasts aimed at reassur- 
ing neighbouring central 
Asian countries that the 
movement has no desire to ex- 
pand its rule outside Afghani- 
stan. Uzbekistan is particu- 
larly concerned about an 
influx of refugees and the 
spread of Instability Into the 
region. 


Afghans linked 
to new killings 
near Kashmir 


M. R. Narayan Suramy 
I n New Pend 

M USLIM separatist 
guerrillas massacred 
37 Hindu labourers in 
two attacks early yesterday 
morning in a northern Indian 
state near the disputed region 
of Kashmir, officials and local 
news agencies said. 

In five days of Intense artil- 
lery fire between Indian and 
Pakistan troops across the 
Kashmir border more than 80 
people have been killed. 

India and Pakistan dispute 
ownership of K ashm i r , the 
Himal ayan state which has 
triggered two of the three 
wars since the countries 
gained independence from 
Britain in 1947. 

The Indian prime minister, 
Atal Behari Vajpayee, told 
parliament that be was ready 
to resume stalled peace talks 
with Pakistan, but said Islam- 
abad must first stop arming 
Kashmiri militants. Pakistan 
says it provides only moral 
and diplomatic support. 

In the first attack in Hima- 
chal Pradesh state, a gang of 
armed militants entered foe 
remote hill town of Chamba. 
\ group of road workers were 
woken and. after It was con- 
firmed that they were Hindus. 
India’s dominant religious 
community, they were ttal up 
iind shot, a local police official 
said. Three of foe labourers 
survived but are seriously 
injured. , 

Hours later 11 r P° 1 ?, 
workers were shot dead in the 
neighbouring village of 

scenic state ot Hima- 
chal Pradesh, which ispopa- 
lar with tourists, is ruled by 
Hindu nationalists, who also 
govern India. 

Kashmir. India's only Mib- 
lixn-nfojority state, is ruled g 
a Muslim party 
nationalists. A separatist ram- 
paign there has claimed more 


than 20.000 lives since 1989. 

Police and Indian troops 
started searching the region 
around Chamba and moved 
Into Kashmir in an attempt to 
track down foe killers. It Is 
believed they could be Islamic 
mercenaries, many of whom 
are Afghans, including veter- 
ans of foe war against the 
Soviet Union. 

They have made their base 
in virtually inaccessible hills 
in Kashmir, from which they 
launch their attacks on Hindu 
civilians the Indian secu- 
rity forces. 

Mr Vajpayee denounced the 
massacres. “The kiHing a are 
outrageous,” he told parlia- 
ment “I express deep grief 
and shock at foe killing of a 
large number of Innocent 
people.” 

More than 3ay»0 Hindus 
have fled Kashmir since 1989, 
some settling in the Hindu- 
dominated Jammu region of 
Kashmir, increasing Hindu- 
Muslim tensions. 

On Saturday, Muslim guer- 
rillas killed four Hindus in a 
s imilar pre-dawn attack in 
Kashmir. The killers, who 
were dressed in Indian army 
uniform, were described by a 
survivor as Patbans a war- 
rior tribe from Afghanistan 
and Pakistan. 

Four days earlier, Muslim 
militan ts gunned down 16 
Hindus in Kashmir’s Doda 
district 

Meanwhile, Mr Vajpayee 
and Pakistan's prime minis- 
ter, Nawaz Sharif, stepped up 
; the war of words as the artil- 
lery exchanges between their 
troops subsided. The previous 
five days had seen some of foe 
worst bouts of fighti ng along 
the Kashmir border. 

Mr Vajpayee said the In- 
dian army was prepared to 
“repulse foe nefarious de- 
signs of Pakistan”, while Mr 
Sharif warned India ^not to 
forget that there were now 
two nuclear states In the sub- 
continent. 



Threat to feed Rhodes 
to Zimbabwe crocodiles 


Andrew Metcfrum bn Harare 


A N African rights cam- 
paigner in Zimbabwe 
has called for the re- 
mains of the founder of 
Rhodesia. Cecil John 
Rhodes, to be dug up and 
thrown into the Zambezi 
river's crocodile-infested 
waters. 

Lawrence “Warlord” 
Chakaredza said that the 
colonialist's grave in the 
Matopos National Park was 
offensive because the dra- 
matically beautiful area 
was a traditional burial 
ground of chiefe. He said if 
the British government did 
not move the offending 
remains of Rhodes, then he 
would. 

“One morning the nation 
will find the national 
shrine cleansed of the 
white man’s grave which is 
a mockery to the tradi- 
tional importance of the 


site,” Mr Chakaredza told 
Zlana, the state news ag- 
ency. 

Mr C hakar edza ean«i him- 
self Chief Munhmnntapa m. 
He has been a radical uni- 
versity student leader and 
now heads Sangano Mnnhu- 
mutapa — a group to pro- 
mote traditional African 
rights and customs. 

A spokesman for the Brit- 
ish high commission in 
Harare said it was for the 
Zimbabwean government 
to decide what to do with 
Rhodes's grave, as the site 
Is In a national park. 

Mr Chakaredza said it 
would be easy to dig up the 
grave, hut experts say it 
would take dynamite to dis- 
lodge the elaborate bronze 
catafalque, which is set in a 
granite boulder. Mr Chaka- 
redza’s threat to throw the 
bones 'to the crocodiles 
comes at a time of anti-Brit- 
ish and anti-white senti- 
ment in Zimbabwe. 


President Robert Mugabe 
has been calling for. the 
British government to pay 
for Zimbabwe’s land reset- 
tlement Last week he said 
British settlers bad stolen 
land from Africans and 
now must pay for it 
The high commission 
spokesman, William 
Robertson, said Mr Chakar- 
edza had a reputation for 
outrageous statements. He 
could not say if any of them 
had been acted on. 

The group calls for a 
return to traditional values 
and society, but no one is 
sure of Its membership, the 
diplomat said. 

“He nlalmB to be a cMrf, 
though as far as we are 
aware he is not legally a 
traditional leader,” Mr 
Robertson said. . 

“He has referred to the 
traditional importance of. 
the site, but we do not 
know what the traditional I 
importance is.” 


Congo revolt threatens Kabila 


Alex Duval Smith 
In Johannesburg 

C ONFLICTING signals 
were emerging last 
night about foe Impact 
of an army rebellion in which 
troops In the east of foe for- 
mer Zaire vowed to oust foe 
14-month-old government of 
President Laurent Kabila. 

A three-night curfew has 
been imposed in foe Congo 
capital, Kinshasa, where spo- 
radic fighting was reported 
around army barracks. 

In Bukavu, Hindu and Go- 
ma.ln the eastern south Kivu 
region, border posts with 
Rwanda were dosed as ethnic 
Banyamulenge troops repor- 
tedly clashed with soldiers 
loyal to the president 
The rebellion is The most 
concerted action so far 


against President Kabila, who 
has faced mounting criticism 
since he came to power last 
May after a seven-month cam- 
paign against foe late dicta- 
tor, Mobutu Sese Seko. 

That Insurgency, started in 
the east of the central African 
country where fighters from 
among the persecuted Banya- 
mulenge rebelled against Mo- 
; butu in October 1996. They 
were supported by Tutsi-dom- 
inated troops from Rwanda 
who wanted to secure their 
borders against Rwandan 
Hutu rebels Infiltrating from 
Zaire. 

On radio stations In Bu- 
kavu aud Goma. army com- 
manders urged Congolese to 
rise against President Kabila, 
accusing him of corruption. 
“We, the army of the Congo, 
have taken foe decision to 
remove President Kabila 


from power.” said a statement 
on foe Goma -based Voice of . 
the People. 

In Kinshasa, officials ! 
accused Rwanda of fomenting i 
foe unrest, and there were 
reports that foe defence min- 
istry had ordered loyalist 
troops to kill Tutsi "agents” 
hiding in Kinshasa. 

In the last few weeks, Presi- 
dent Kabila's government has 
countered claims that it Is 
doing too little to improve foe 
lot of the Congolese, with alle- 
gations that Rwandan Tuts is 
and Banyamulenge have been 
plotting against foe regime. 

Last week, foe finance min- 
ister. Fernand Tala Ngai, was 
Imprisoned for 24 hours dur- 
ing a visit by International 
Monetary Fund officials. ’T 
was questioned about 
rumours of a putsch,” he said 
after his release. 


Two weeks ago. President 
Kabila sacked James Kabari, 
a Rwandan Tutsi who had 
been his top military com- 
mander, and ordered tanks to 
be deployed in front of foe 
presidential residence. 

Yesterday, foe Kinshasa- 
based People’s Radio urged 
Congolese and foreigners “to 
stay calm and to stay at home 
until foe armed forces re-es- 
tablish civil order". 

In Rw anda, a government 
spokesman denied that its 
troops were involved in the 
rebellion, saying they had all 
left the Congo last week. But ! 
he admitted that their leaving 
could have played a role in 
the unrest "The departure of 
our troops from Congo may 
have removed foe control that 
they had , so that the conflict 
and the difference [among 
ethnic groups] could surface.” 


Malta election called 

THE Maltese prime minister, Alfred Sant whose labour govern- 
ment bas been rocked by resignations and parliamentary defeats, 
has called a general election on September 5. three years ahead of 
schedule. Mr Sant's one-seat majority has been undermined by 
the former Labour prime minis ter Dam Min toff, who has twice 
voted with the Nationalist opposition in connection with a devel- 
opment plan in his constituency. 

The Nationalists will be led to the palls by Eddie Fenech Adami, 
who survived nails far his resignation as party leads' when 
Labour returned to power after nine years of Nationalist rule in 
the 1996 general election.— AP. Valletta. 


Cable car airmen sent for trial 

A UNITED STATES military court has set dates for the separate 
trials of two marine officers flying the Prowler jet which severed a 
ski-lift cable in foe Italian Alps in February, plunging 20 people to 
their death. 

The pilot. Captain Richard Ashby, aged 30, whose trial will 
begin on December 7, and Captain Jospeh Schweitzer, also 30, who 
win be tried an January 4, are charged wifo involuntary man- 
slaughter and negligent homicide. 

At their arraignment at Camp Lejeune. North Carolina, yester- 
day, their lawyers complained that it would be difficult if not 
Impossible to find an impartial jury of officers to hear foe case 
because of the publicity, that the incident has received. 

They have also claimed that foe decision to court-martial foe 
officers was politically motivated, intended to defuse Italian 
protests. — Reuters. Camp Lejeune. 


Rain hampers flood search 

MORE ram turning mountain streams into raging torrents added 
to the problems erf South Koreans searching for victims cf Satur- 
day’s flash floods in the Mount Cbiri national park yesterday. 

As recovered bodies brought the death toll to 52, a firefighter 
was critically injured when a helicopter heading for foe disaster 
area was buffeted by a sudden shower and crashed into a rice 
paddy. On Sunday a rescuer drowned trying to save others. 

President Kim Dae-jung urged the 42,000 soldiers, police and 
fir efighte rs to step up their rescue efforts and praised tbeir 
heroism.— AP, Seoul, 


China has another panda 

CHINA'S panda research centre has scored another success with 
the birth <rfa cub conceived by artificial Insemination: the 21st 
cu b bom at the centre in Wotoog nature reserve in Sichuan 
province. So far 15 have survived to maturity. 

It is the second cub bom to an 3-year-old panda identified only 
as No 28. With fewer than 1,000 pandas left in the wild, and 
breeding in captivity notoriously difficult, the appearance of a 
new cub is regarded as cause for celebration. 

The official Chinese news agency Xinhua also reported the 
birth of three Siberian tiger cubs at a zoo in Changchun last 
month, the ninth litter of a 13-year-old tigress called Yanchun. — 
PA. Beijing. 


Strine undoes Skeet scam 

AN AUSTRALIAN conned his way to five-star luxury, free drinks 
and a Hollywood lifestyle by passing himself off as the film star 
Skeet Ulrich — until one drink too many restored his outback 
arrant anti aTertwri hlamtortor tofhP jram 

Bren ton Jarrett arrived in Adelaide last week and used his 
similarity to the star to book a hotel suite, car, and bodyguards, 
asking for the biffs to be sent to Paramount Studios. He offered 
interviews to television stations and newspapers, persuaded a 
casting agency to line up dales, and was feted in night clubs. 

Mr Jarrett. originally from the outback town of Wangaretta, 
was released by the police after he agreed to pay all the biffs he had 
run up in Ulrich's name. — Kevin Airs Sydney. 


Heavy work for light fingers 

THIKVES tinvp i ifteri mniv> thaw 100 manhnle rav e rs fr om the 
streets ofBangkok in the past six months, prompting the metro- 
politan electricity authority to organise a team of 50 volunteer 
vigilantes to try to catch them in the acL 
The solid steel lids weigh 4001b and co6t about £2^40 each. But 

scrap dealers pay the thieves only about £750 a time, the authority 

says. — AP, Bangkok. 
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“I’m not interested in being 
Mrs Hendrix, not at all. What 
I am interested in Is the truth. 
I don’t like history being 
altered to serve nutters.” 

Jimi Hendrix’s girlfriend interviewed 
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riTH rumours of div- 
ision and dissent 

wi thin New Labour 
growing apace, sensitivity 
and tact are proving in vain- 
able qualities at Mill bank. 
High Value Fundraiser 
Vanessa Bowcock has writ- 
ten to MPs Inviting them to 
a Blackpool party confer- 
ence dinner in September. 
(Also most welcome to at- 
tend are MPs’ spouses, fora 
no minal Charge Of £50.) 
Guests are assured that 
Vanessa “will make every 
effort to inform you of 
whom you will be Joining In 
advance of the dinner to en- 
sure that there are no un- 
foreseen problems”. (Al- 
ways so embarrassing when 
yon know the face but can't 
recall the name.) “We pay 
close attention.” continues 
Vanessa, “to seating plans 
to ensure that you are not at 
a table with inappropriate 
guests.” Inappropriate 
guests? Oh my God! That’s 
the last thing the Party 
needs right now. We call 
Vanessa and ask what pos- 
sessed her to invite them? 
“You would have to speak 
to our Media Unit about 
this.” she says, transfer- 
ring our calL Adrian from 
the Media Unit is no more 
helpful. *T will only discuss 
this,” he tells us, “with a 
serious political journalist 
on your newspaper.” A 
snide remark, Adrian, and 
we have taken it to heart 
Consider yourself unwel- 
come at the Diary’s next 
focus-group meeting. 



T HE; 
Frei 
arrl 


} summer issue of 
Freemasonry Today 
arrives and proves a 
finMdnaftng informative 
read. From Snezana Law- 
rence’s thought-provoking 
essay. On the Pentagram , to 
the lighter feature. Freema- 
sonry in Trinidad and 
Tobago, the editor, Tobias 
Chart on, has managed to 
pack each page with lively 
and incisive copy. Hie let- 
ters page is no exception. 
“The more we make the 
public aware of our charita- 
ble work," one reader 
writes to Tobias, “the better 
we shall be able to control 
the amount of openness we 
want to give. I am proud to 
be a mason and do not seek 
to hide it. but equally resent 
the possibility that one day 
my name may be registered 
for every nosey -parker to 
see.” For those who are in- 
terested. the letter is signed: 
WBroJ G Greenly, 
Wolverhampton . 


T HE close community 
of newspaper diarists 
bas been in shock this 
weekend following the sad 
news of that regretably un- 
dignified scuffle between 
Daily Mail columnist Nigel 
Dempster and his long- 
standing deputy, Adam Hel- 
llker, over the latter’s Immi- 
nent departure to the 
Sunday Telegraph diary. 

Mr Dempster, an exem- 
plary exponent of the craft, 
bas served as a role model 
to many younger diarists 
(myself included), and it Is 
with disbelief that we view 
Adam's recent contretemps 
with the Master. Naturally, 
petty differences will be put 
aside in the coming weeks 
as the gossip community 
rallies behind Mr Demp- 
ster. The Guardian Diary 
will be launching Its cam- 
paign to refute and rebut 
any slur on Nigel’s good 
name tomorrow. 


CONGRATULATIONS 
to Curtis Brown liter- 
ary agent Jonny 
GeUerand his wife, Karen, 
on the recent arrival of 
their son Benjamin Harry 
(9lb. 5oz). “It was all over In 
10 minutes.” says the Joy- 
ous father when we calL A 
mercifully quick labour 
then? “The deal, not the 
birth.” adds Jonny sheep- 
ishly. "and 1 went straight 
back to the delivery room.” 
We’re sure he did. and 
while he hasn’t told his wife 
yet, we nevertheless think a 
double celebration Is called 
for as the deal Jonny man- 
aged to close, with Harper- 
Colilns In New York, was 
for Anouchka Forrester’s 
debut novel. Ringing For 
You. A charming tale to tell 
the grandchildren, Jonny. 


T he language of New 
Labour can often ap- 
pear impenetrably 
clandestine to all but the 
sharpest of political insid- 
ers. Like a Picasso or a Hirst 
to the untutored eye. the 
rich possibility of meaning 
are often lost in the appar- 
ent simplicity of style. For 
this reason, throughout the 
month of August the Diary 
will be publishing Its very 
own People-Friendly Guide 
to New Labour Lexicon. 
First Instalment to appear 
here tomorrow. 


Research 
roundabout 


rerun 


never thought 

those absurd Spycatcher days 

Ti 




ME, as the person 
who once wrote “Spy- 
catcher" Peter 
Wright’s words for his 
banned MB memoirs a de- 
cade ago. there was some- 
thing faintly depressing about 
reading the news of the arrest 
of the former M15 officer 
David Shayier — as there was 
also about last year’s arrest 
and subsequent conviction of 
former MI6 officer Richard 
Tomlinson. Like birching ju- 
veniles, or accepting uncor- 
roborated confessions in ter- 
rorist trials, I thought 
sending spies to prison for 
leaking information to us was 
something we used to do only 
back in the bad old days. 

Even the mad old whistle- 
blower himself. Peter Wright 
never faced being wrestled to 
the ground by gun-toting 
French policemen, or spend- 
ing months In a foreign 
prison as full extradition pro- 
ceedings ground their way 
through the French courts. 

Based on extensive per- 
sonal knowledge of these sce- 
narios, there are three things 
of which I can be absolutely 
certain about the current 
turn of events. 

First David Shayler’s infor- 
mation about the alleged plot 
to assassinate Colonel Ga- 
dafy, along with the details of 
Richard Tomlinson's infor- 
mation about the alleged sab- 
otage mission against the 
Iranian nuclear programme 
— and anything else that they 
know which might embarrass 
either service — will become 
public within a week. 

Just as Mrs Thatcher was 
unable to prevent a copy of 
the Spycatcher manuscript 
from mysteriously making its 
way to New York publishers, 
and thence to the world, so 


Tony Blair will be unable to 
prevent the same. 

In the old days at least it 
was difficult Somebody had 
to secretly get on a plane, fly 
to Amsterdam, change planes 
and fly on to New York with a 
ch unky manuscript disguised 
about his person. Once in- 
New York there was . the' 
street comer assignation with 
the publisher to be bandied in 
true spy thriller fashion. And 
the second copy to lodge in a 
safe house in case of publish- 
er's cold feet Today, there's 
the Net Shayier and Tomlin- 
son's dossiers can (and will) 
be out there at the press of a 
button. It's not as romantic as 
the Spycatcher escapade, 
true, but then none of us in- 
volved ever really thought we 
were going to prison. And 
there's the rub — for us it was 
fun. For these guys, it’s seri- 
ous. Seriously nasty. And 
seriously unjust 

The second racing certainty 
is that Mr Shayier, Mr Tom- 
linson and their materials 
will become more market- 
able- Now there is a court- 
room event to follow . in a for- 
eign country. The story will 
run and run and both will be- 
come . martyrs — fireships 
launched at the heart of their 
former organisations. 

Thirdly, the damage done to 
MIS and MB's public reputa- 
tion — both of which have 
recently improved — will be 
severe. At best we will be 
entertained to a rerun of the 
Spycatcher pantomime with 
the British Government rush- 
ing around the world like a 
demented little Dutch boy try- 
ing to stem a cascade of leaks 
at colossal public expense. 

When Tomlinson was ar- 
rested and Imprisoned last 
year for trying to sell his 


memoirs, there was a curious 
lack of newspaper outrage, 
quite unlike the frenzy that 
accompanied and protected 
Wright. Those responsible for 
seeking Shayler’s extradition 
clearly believed that it cpuM 
also be achieved without ‘a 
-media storm. It will prove to . 
be as dismal a miscalculation 
as the decision to seek an in- 
junction against Spycatcher 
in the Australian courts. The 
sadness in all this Is that in 
recent years — in fact since 
the Spycatcher case — there 
have been some signs of Brit-' 
ton moving its intelligence 
services into the modern 
world. 


W1 


FINALLY have a 
system of parlia- 
mentary supervi- 
sion of the Intelli- 
gence services in place. Some 
would argue that it is feeble 
— and certainly it is far less 
stringent than that enjoyed 
by our principal Int e lligence 
allies in the US, Canada and 
Australia. But at least we 
have it We now accept politi- 
cal oversight of these organi- 
sations. and can discuss them 
openly in parliament 
There have been other use- 
fill reforms — an ombuds- 
man, staff counsellors, glossy 
brochures and mission state- 
ments, more briefings, open 
recruitment, lectures by 
beads of service. Most impor- 
tant, there bas been signifi- 
cant thawing La the policy of 
release of intelligence papers. 
But now we see the whole pro- 
cess Jeopardised by a crude 
resort to crimlnallaw. 

Will these people never 
learn that if you want to 
police the frontiers of 
national security and deal 
successfully with the inevita- 


ble border disputes that will 
always from time to time flare 
up between a free press and a 
responsible government, you 
have to do so with public con- 
sent with sensitivity to civil 
liberties, and with a sense' of 
proportionality? 

.What is 'the real fearjljjaf 
lies behind this tatert artesf? 
'I suspect that what has' trig- 
gered it has been the meeting 
(probably engineered by the 
Sunday Times) between 
Shayier and. Tomlinson a n d 
the fear that but of this might 
emerge a kind of electronic 
urinal on the Internet, de- 
signed to attract graffiti from 
anyone with access inside 
British intelligence. 

The drive towards the glob- 
alisation of information 
strikes at all the world’s intel- 
ligence services. We should 
establish a publications board 
to vet manuscripts from intel- 
ligence veterans as they do in 
the US. This should operate to 
encourage publication wher- 
ever possible, thus boosting 
public confidence and provid-, 
ing a forum for the resolution 
of disputes. The Government 
should reserve prosecutions 
for where they belong — bona 
fide espionage. 

And they should accept that 
there will always be from 
time to time a Peter Wright or 
a Richard Tomlinson or a 
David Shayier — people who 
for whatever reason feel suffi- 
ciently aggrieved that they 
cannot be tamed. 

Let them' have their say. 
They’re going to have it any- 
way. You could almost say it 
was their basic human right 
And whatever you do — don’t 
prosecute them. It’s 
and it only makes it worse. 


Hugo Young is away 


E SEARCH is now an 
imperative for all ac- 
ademics. In summer, 
will have given 
two or three papers at confer- 
ences, writing them up later 
for publication. What lies be- 
hind all this frantic activity? 

There’s a supreme irony in 
Ofsted chief Chris Woodhead’s 
recent attack on academic 
in education- The 
of second-ride work he 
tlfies is produced by the 
culture of crude “perfor- 

indlcators” that Ofsted 
has done so much to promote. 

Academics work when they 
could be on holiday because 
the higher education sector is 
dominated by the need to accu- 
mulate research performance 
indicators. A paper delivered 
at a university conference is 
second only to a book or an 
article in a refereed journal. 
The next research assessment 
exercise in 2001 will determine 
file monetary fete of academic 
department. Big research- 
active departments will pull in 
over £500,000 a year, and the 
more “research active” staff 
there are, the more inoney 
flows in. So numbers are , . 
bulked up wlth staffwho have 
delivered ronferoice' papers 
among those with more presti- 
gious published output 
At the root of the problem is 
the narrowness of the re- 
search performance indica- 
tors used. Few subject panels 
accept products like a TV pro- 
grammes or campaign mate- " 
rial, however well researched 
or innovative. None accept 
textbooks, however pain- 
stakingly prepared. They only 
recognise research guaran- 
teed by academic peers. 

So it is in the interests of 
universities to host confer- 
ences, and to send employees 
to others — even in fer-llung 
[daces. It works in reverse, too. 
At a recent conference I fell in 
with an academic foam Vir- 
ginia who was happily footing 
the drinking ML of the cash- 
strapped British academics. 
*Tm on the top rate for this 
conference,” he said. “There’s 
a fixed scale. This is a half- 
hour paper with academics 
from 10 other countries so its 
the top whack.” 


A§ 


NYONE can put on 
an academic confer- 
ence. but each one is 
gamble. Conference 
organisers announce themes 
and put out a call for papers 
about nine months in ad- 
vance. Researchers and leo- 
turers then submit outlines of 
papers for assessment of rele- 
arn! quality. If the paper 
ted, the participant 
still pays a conference fee. 


A successful conference 
taps into fashionable themes, 
pays for a couple oThigh^ro- 

£He plenary speakers and then 
watches the money roll In- To 
break even or make a profit, 
many conference organisers 
accept all the papers proposed, 
the fear of financial loss out- 
weighing intellectual integ- 
rity . To pack everyone in. 
there are often four parallel 
sessions an hour, each with 
three speakers. Unfortunate 
individuals travel across the 
world to present the product of 

their hard labour to a few 

people in 15 minutes. 

This is no real quality con- 
trol hut a merry-go-round of 

baying kudos. The trick Is to 
keep the circuit flowing with- 
out anyone noticing that 
there's nothing much there. 
Even the Higher Education 
Funding Council's recent con- 
sultation document on its 
research assessment exercise 
referred to "gamesmanship”, 
a recognition of the tricks by 
which performance indica- 
tors can be acquired without 
much actual performance. 

Optimists might hope mar- 
ket forces impose a rough and 
ready oontrol of quality. In- 
stead the process encourages 
an undergrowth of shoddy 
r esear ch, much crammed into 

the fashionable areas with 
most opportunities for confer- 
ence attendance and publica- 
tion — deconstruction, post-co- 
lonialism, ethnicities. This is 
what happens in a culture cre- 
ated by crude performance in- 
dicates. Giving conference 
papers is the lowest rung of the 
ladder of these indicators but 
one that most teachers can 
achieve. And with iSminutes 
to present your papers, few 
notice the nakedness beneath 
the Emperor's new dothes. es- 
pecially when woven in impen- 
etrable language. Woodhead 


A successful 
conference 
watches the 
money roll in 


has identified such work in his 
own academic backyard. But 
he blames the academics tor 
volved rather than his beliefs 
and methodologies. 

Indeed, he wants to do to 
schools what has been done to 
universities: make binding 
and salaries follow the “find- 
ings” of the performance indi- 
cators. Higher education 
research has seen a rush 
towards the conference and 
publication areas, neglecting 
anything more arcane but pos- 
sibly more innovative. This 
will happen to schools when 
teachers’ pay to linked to per- 
formance In designated areas. 
Teachers will throw them- 
selves into the Woodhead ap- 
proved indicators of schemes 
like the literacy hour and ne- 
glect other aspects — music, 
sport, spiritual values. 

Woodhead is right about 
one thing: the tricks learnt to 
meet performance Indicators 
are oflittle benefit to the 
whole field and still less to 
student development 


On the bleak estates, with their crack houses and shelled-out schools, ‘welfare dependency’ is a fiction. No one clings to such a life. 


You’re wrong, Frank 


Nick Davies 




RANK Field is a 
good man. He also 
knows more about 
welfare benefits 
than anyone else in West- 
minster. Nevertheless, for 

the 13 million people living 
in poverty in Britain, his 
forced departure from the 
Cabinet last week was good 
news. Field has been claim- 
ing with increasing bitter- 
ness that he failed to 

reform welfare because 
Gordon Brown at the Trea- 
sury and Harriet Harman, 
his boss at the DSS, ob- 
structed him. 

The truth, however, is 
that if, in some imagined 
world. Field had been given 
supreme power over both 
the Treasury and the DSS, 
and had realised ail his 
reforming dreams, he 
would not have altered the 
coarse of poverty. Simply, 
he got It wrong. 

He was right, in a narrow 
sense, to complain about 
the Treasury.. There is 
probably no more absurd 


sight in contemporary Brit- 
ish politics than a Labour 
government trying to 
attack poverty without 
redistributing wealth. As 
long as the Cabinet confhse 
a war against poverty, 
which is extremely expen- 
sive, with their ambition to 
cut the welfare budget, 
they will fail — and the DSS 
will swallow Alistair Dar- 
ling and anyone else who 
dazes to tread there. 

Field was wrong in prin- 
ciple. The philosophical en- 
gine driving his thinking 
was his belief that he had to 
destroy the culture of wel- 
fare dependency. This 
pushed him a long way off 
course, because there Is no 
such culture. It is a fiction, 
created by. the same muddle 
of American conservatives 
and middle-market Fleet 
Street pundits who brought 
us most of the discredited 
rlght-wtug ideas of the 
1980s — monetarism, 
trickle-down, poll laxetaL 

Out in the bleak inner- 
city estates, in dilapidated 
housing, in the shelled-out 
schools and battered com- 


munity halls, in the hidden 
landscape of crack houses 
and illegal gambling dens, 
in the red-light areas and on 
the pavements where chil- 
dren play, there is no such 
culture. Instead, there are 
10 million people who rely 
on a benefit which fails to 
provide the necessities of 
life and which has been cut 
and cut again with ruthless 
indifference to the welfare 
of those relying on it. There 
are 3 million others relying 
on earned incomes that are 
equally inadequate and 
would have been »ipg ai had 
the Tories not scrapped the 
wages councils. 

Why would anyone — 
how could anyone — ding 
to a life like that? Because 
they have no option. This is 
not some theoretical point. 
We have clear evidence to 
jndge Field’s theory. In 
1986, Mrs Thatcher re- 
moved the general right to 
welfare benefit for 16 - to 18 - 
year-olds. If the theory of 
welfare dependency were 
correct, those young people 
— freed from the chains of 
state handouts — would 


have found work or set up 
small businesses or en- 
rolled in colleges and taken 
out mortgages. It didn't 
happen. Notoriously, they 
were shovelled out into the 
streets, into crime and 
prostitution and drugs and 
the most bitter alienation. 

Last summer, when 

Frank Field boldly an- 
nounced that benefits 
would be paid for those 
who worked and not for 
those who stayed at home, 
that the poor would be 
roped Into compulsory sav- 
ing schemes and pensions, 
that they would pay a new 
health insurance tax to 
fund the NH$, he. was 
launching a possibly lethal 
attack on this culture of de- 
pendency. To put it another 
way, he was charging at 
windmills, challenging an 
enemy that did not exist 
with a set of weapons that 
were utterly irrelevant and 
even dangerous to the lives 
of the people he wanted, to 
help. 

This philosophical failure 
in turn reflected a failure 
of Information. Field 


knows a lot about benefit 
regulations but is terribly 
out of touch with the facts 
of life of the poor. The pov- 
erty he wants to tackle can- 
not be cured simply by the 
creation of jobs. Poverty 
today is entirely different 
in character from poverty, 
say, 60 years ago. 

Material hardship now is 
combined with a cocktail of 
other social problems: the 


huge black market in drugs 
which provides high-paid 
employment, status and ex- 
citement beyond anything 
offered by welfiare-to-work; 
the co llapse of the old 
working-class communities 
precipitated by the sale of 
council houses; the exclu- 
sion of delinquent children 
from their only avenue of 
escape — school — encour- 
aged by the use of league 



tables on which schools ul- 
timately rely for frtnds; the 
institutionalised negli- 
gence of care-in-the- com- 
munity which injects extra 
motion into the commu- 
nity; the epidemic of child 
annse, physical and sexual, 
against which the reduced 
social services 
fight a hopeless battle. 

And the really 
point about this cocktail is 
Its elements is 
£?£***** POhcies that lie 
at the heart of the most 
SjgJS departments in 

They were in- 

Srith? 1 f 0 ® the Tories but 
without exception, they 
have been left in piacTby 
*he Blair government to 
generate yet more damage! 
Toget her with the Trea- 
sjmy’s inheritance of Tory 
spending limits, they 
the cause of Britain? 
erty and they are the real 

enemy that Frank 
should have been fighting. 

“ The Shocking 
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‘I attended several SWP 
rallies without indulging in 
drunkenness or illicit sex’ 

Ian Birchall, Letters 


Imploding 

Japan 

Will the West be next? 

A FEW months ago, most Western countries 
didn’t think the economic crisis tn the Far 
East was of any concern to them They 
know better now, At the end of last week 
Siemens announced the closure of its new 
semiconductor plant on Tyneside with the 
direct loss of 1,100 jobs, an event triggered 
by the Asian crisis. Over the weekend 
President Clinton warned that Asia’s down- 
turn was already slowing down the US 
recovery — and yesterday HSBC, which 
among other thing s owns Midland Rank, 
revealed bad debt write-oflfe in the region 
tot al l in g $1.15 billion. The question is how 
much worse it will be before getting better. 

The core of the problem is Japan, Asia’s 
regional leader, and. the world’s se co nd 
biggest economy. Already mired in bad 
debts, currency depreciation and bankrupt- 
cies, Japan is now slithering towards the 
cliff of deflation when prices start falling 
regularly instead of rising. China is not far 
behind. In this situation people have a 
logical reason to postpone purchases of 
goods and services in the expectation of 
getting lower prices later on. But what is 
logical for the individual could be cater 
strophic for an economy that is not used to 
it If people stop buying, factories will 
produce less. Sales of cars and trucks in 
Japan have been fallin g for 16 months. More 
and more people will be thrown out of work 
to make Japan's unemployment figures, 
already at record levels, even worse. Defla- 
tion could prove contagious as both Europe 


and the US are experiencing inflation so low 
that economists are brushing up on the 
period before the second world war when 
deflation was a common occurence. 

Japan's situation is highly unusual. Its 
citizens save 13 per cent of their net incomes 
— over three times that of America. Saving 
is supposed to be a good thing but it is the 
profligate Americans who have a successful 
economy while virtuous Japan has started 
to contract The problem? People won’t 
spend any of their massive savings even 
though the government has pushed through 
a series of expansionary measures — with, 
yet more promised by the new government 
whose finance minister, Kiichi Miyazawa is 
7 a Mr Miyazawa 1s not short of advice. 
Economists, mainly American, have been 
urging him to reduce income taxes and/or 
expand the money supply and/or boost 
' public spending in order to persuade people , 
to go into the shops and spend. Some have 
■even resurrected the theoretical scenario 
envisaged by both Lord Keynes and Milton 
Friedman in which the best solution could 
he to distribute money freely, even if it has 
to be dropped on the population by helicop- 
ter. Most of them agree that what Japan 
now needs is a sustained period of inflation 
in the hope that, faced with goods being 
more expensive tomorow, they will buy 
more today. In theory — and in the eco- 
nomic textbooks — this ought to work. But 
in practice it may make the Japanese, 
already desperately worried about unem- 
ployment and financing thair retirement, 
even more cautious. Who knows, maybe it 
would be better — and assuredly cheaper — 
to persuade the Emperor to exhort everyone 
to spend, spend, spend in the national causa 

The rest of the world has a vested interest 
in the outcome for two reasons. First, as is 
becoming increasingly obvious, we live in a 
linked global economy in which a serious 


Japanese recession would have bad reper- 
cussions everywhere. Second, we badly 
need practical experience of how to deal 
with foiling prices in a globalised economy. 
It may not happen, but we had better be 
prepared in case it does. East Asia is 
suffering an unnecessarily severe depres- 
sion which could have been avoided if the 
right decisions had been fe»kwr» earlier, it 
would be tragic if the rest of the world were 
to be dragged down as well 


Empty cannon? 

It needs an enquiry 

TWO AMD A half days after the ML5 defec- 
tor David Shayler was arrested in France to 
face a British extradition request the affair 
is already having the reverse effect from 
what the Government can have intended. 
The gist of whatever “revelations” Mr 
Shayler was poised to make is already in the 
public domain. More detail may appear on 
the Internet to keep the pot boiling. If the 
French authorities decide not to send back 
Mr Shayler, he is free to indulge in more 
purported revelations. If be stands trial, this 
will guarantee more publicity but not neces- 
sarily a conviction. Having committed a 
serious error in the first place by employing 
such a loose cannon, MI5 has now ensured 
that he fires off more salvoes. 

Whether Mr Shayler”s latest targets are 
hit accurately is very hard to say. It was 
reported over the weekend that he had been 
planning to publish details of an alleged plot 
to assassinate the Libyan leader. Colonel 
M nammar Gadafy. This would not be illegal 
under the 1991 Intelligence Services Act; 
which provides a cloak of immunity for any 
criminal act — so long as it happens outside 
the British Isles. Britain has a whiskery no- 


assassination directive dating back over 40 
years. But this is no thing like as explicit as 
the US presidential prohibition signed by 
Ronald Reagan in 1982. Nor did this stop the 
American attempt on Mr Gadafy*s life in 
April 1986 — backed by Britain. 

Mr Shayler 5 s allegations have been denied 
— which is why they could be reported. 
There must be considerable doubt, in view 
of his earlier track record, whether a junior 
employee of MI5 with an exaggerated opin- 
ion of himself is believable on matters 
knowledge of which would, or should, be 
confined to the very highest levels. It passes 
belief that anyone should believe that the 
consequences of assassinating a hostile for- 
eign leader can be forecast and would 
necessarily be favourable to the interests of 
those who instigated it It may be embar- 
rassing for any allegations to be aired when 
Britain is about to propose a compromise 
which could bring the two Libyans accused 
of involvement in the Lockerbie affair to 
trial. But they have been aired in the most 
unsatisfactory way. 

The only solution to this mess in the 
short-term is for an inquiry which would 
pin down Mr Sbayler’s outpourings on this 
and other subjects and establish what truth 
if any lies behind them. In the longer term, 
the security services need to behave more 
responsibly and accountably, that is the 
only way to silence the loose cannons. 


Ken’s capital 

It’ll be a lively race for London 

ONE year ago this newspaper called on 
Labour activists to look kindly on Ken 
Livingstone’s bid for a place on the party's 
National Executive Committee — a place 
also sought by Peter Mandelson. We argued 


then that one did not have to agree entirely 
with Mr Livingstone to back him: one 
simply had to welcome the presence of an 
independent-minded, sometimes trouble- 
some politician in the inner circles of a 
party which had grown rather too fond of 
conformity. 

Well, yesterday we felt that same senti- 
ment beating in the Guardian breast once 
more. Mr Livingstone offered his manifesto 
for London in a bid to become the capital’s 
first directly-elected mayor — and we're 
delighted. It’s not that every idea in the 
document is perfect — some will require 
much more detail before they convince — 
but he is a welcome entrant in a race that 
will be the largest direct election in British 
history. His presence is good for London 
and good for Labour. 

Much of the Livingstone manifesto is 
good common sense. He's right to insist that 
the new authority will need tax-raising 
powers if it is to sort out the capital’s most 
pressing problems, particularly transport 
It's equally sound that the new body should 
include health and further education in its 
brief. Red Ken is not averse to the odd dash 
of populism. Free entry to London Zoo and 
Kew Gardens, paid for by an airport tax on 
tourists, will bring applause from many 
Londoners. His call for the return of conduc- 
tors on buses and guards on trains is 
shamelessly populist — and bound to be 
popular. Harder to work out is Mr Living- 
stone's call for a two-year term limit, and a 
personal promise to serve no more than one 
term. If Londoners choose Ken. they'll want 
him to have enough time to get the job done. 

Still, it’s good that a veteran London 
leader has declared his interest The race 
for the job will now be a lot livelier, with the 
Labour machine hopefully learning a valu- 
able lesson: that a strong government need 
not control everything — and everyone. 
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Sex, spies and 
Monicagate 

r\AVTD Shayler’s partner, 
Ls Annie Machon, says (Run- 
away M15 agent faces trial, 
August 3) ME wasted money 
on surveillance of SWP rallies 
at Skegness where the “only .. 
activity” was excessive drink'; 
ing and pairing up. 1 attended : 
several rallies without indulg- 
ing in drunkenness or illicit 
sex. But Ido recall a lecture by 
a member of the SWP central 
committee, who urged us to be 
sceptical about “strong state” 
theories because the security 
services were an incompetent 
shambles. 

Ian BirchalL 
London. . ... 

V/OUR obituary of Sir David 
T Hunt (July 3J) mentions 
his suggestion that it was Brit- 
ish media adulation, of Rom- 
mel which improved his repu- 
tation among Germans. Many 
Germans respect Rommel as a 
conspirator against Hitler. 

His memorial stone is not 
about his military exploits: It 
marks the spot where he took . 
the poison which alone freed . 
him from the Fuhrer’s 
retribution. 

Michael Smith. 

Swaffham, Suffolk. 

V/OUR Country Diary corre- 
T spondent, Audrey Insch, 
may consider that "footpaths 
and rights of way are no 
longer needed”. Perhaps if she 
lived in a city she would not 
begrudge the opportunity that 
footpaths give to those of us 
who enjoy fresh air. 

Allwyn Yarwood. 

Sale. Cheshire. 

M ALCOLM Hurwltt (Let- 
ters. July 31) misses the 
point that compulsory medi- 
cation enables people who 

would otherwise be hospital- 
ised to live in the community. 
If I developed a serious mental 
illness, I would be glad that my 
health could be maintained in 
the community with a treat- 
ment order. 

Dr Tralee Sugrue. 

Havant Hants. 

A RE we to understand that 
the police are loading the 

wav with complementary 
therapies (CS gas) to support 
traditional psychiatricser- 

vices (electricity for ECT)? 
Valerie and Chris Gillespie. 
Derby. 

P resumably it Mr cun- 
ton had come clean some 
time ago. there wouldnot be a 
stain on his character? 

Justin Dillon. 

London. 


Refugees, bums and us 


T HE Home Office white 
paper. Fairer. Raster and 
Firmer, is fan of tough 
talk toward asylum-seekers, 
who are made to sound like 
scroungers at best and crimi- 
nals at worst (Asylum inqd- 

ness, July 29), But the paper is 
thin on ideas about achieving 
better reasoned decisions early 
on in the asylum process. 

Rather than ensuring a bet- 
ter process, Mr Straw has set 
his mind on pre-empting it by 
introducing stricter “pre- 
entry controls". Some 15 more 
immigration officers will be 
sent abroad to coach airline 
staff onhow to prevent 
asylum-seekers without valid 
passports and visas from get- 
ting on the airline. How will , 
Mr Straw know whether those 
asylum-seekers are genuine 
refugees or not? And if they 
live to appeal, it will be auto- 
matically disallowed. 

In a bone-rattling phrase, 
the Home Office says that “to 
deter and prevent the arrival 
of inadmissible passengers . . . 
It will engage ministerial 
counterparts in the countries 
concerned". Are British off- 
icials going to finger those at- 
tempting to flee human rights 
abuses for the airport police to 
intercept them? Will the 
Home Office “engage” minis- 
tries of the interior in torture 
states to alert them to the at- 
tempted flight of would-be 
asylum-seekers? 

Sherman Carroll. 

Caring far Victims of Torture 
Medical Foundation, London. 


I SABEL Hilton is right that 
the Home Office's approach 
is permeated by a damaging 
cuknrecfdisbelie£A*‘firra, 
fast and fair” asylum policy 
cannot be built on this ap- 
proach, which poisons the at- 
mosphere in which initial de- . 
cisions are made, leading to a 
heavy load of appeals and in- 
creasing delays. 

Mike O’Brien, the minister, 
refuses to admit that the 
“shambles" In Britain’s 
asylum procedures is caused 
by his continuation of the pre- 
vious government’s policy of 
deterring all asylum-seekers, 
regardless of the strength of 
their cases. This antomati- 
callyleads to a culture of dis- 
belief to bad decisions and to 
the disgraceful use of deten- 
tion and destitution as a 
means of discouraging refu- 
gees from exercising their 
rights under the 1951 UN Con- 
vention. 

Andy Gregg. 

Director, Refugee Education 
& Training Advisory Service, 

London. . 

I SABEL Hilton is Hi-in- 
formed. There is dear evi- 
dence of unscrupulous immi- 
gration rackets that are 
flagrantly abusing a loophole 
to bring in migrants under the 
guise of asylum-seekers. Since 
1988, 250,000 “asylum-seekers” 
have arrived, mostly in Lon- 
don, and are placing an intol- 
erable burden on the poorest 
boroughs. There have also 
been instances of organised 


benefit fraud involving 
"asylum-seekers” «nd their 
crooked advisers. 

There is understandable 
resentment that refagee fam- 
ilies with their high birthrate 
are given preference In hous- 
ing. Thegreatest resentment 
comes not from the Alf Gar- 
netts, bat from other ethnic 
migrants who came here with 
nothing and worked bard for 
whatever they have. 

Poor people should not be 
expected to provide far an end- 
less stream of bogus asylum- 
seekers. Westminster Council 
is to be commended far bous- 
ing them In Liverpool- Vouch- 
ers instead of giros will also 
deter economic and welfare 
migrants from urging their 
relatives to join them here. 

Jack Straw is right Bogus 
asylum-seekers should be 
removed as soon as possible. 
The others should be dis- 
persed to outlying parts of the 
UK where they will be better 
placed to learn English. 
Julian SoreL 
London. 

I SABEL Hfllon foiled to 
touch on the similar prob- 
lems which exist elsewhere 
within the Immigration and 
Nationality Directorate. It 
currently takes 14 months to 
process applications for natu- 
ralisation and there is also an 
enormous backlog of non- 
asylum cases awaiting deci- 
sions; some of these were 
lodged over 10 years ago. 

Name and address supplied. 


Wooden claim 

T HE Timbe r Trade Federa- 
tion (TTF) cla ims (Letters. 
August 1) that its “pragmatic 
and unexciting" purchasing 
policy and voluntary agree- 
ment with Brazilian exporters 
are practical nays of making 
progress on reducing rainfor- 
est destruction. Unfortu- 
nately, this is not the case. 

These agreements and 
labels are all too often mislead- 
ing propaganda. Statements 
from loggers claiming they 
don’t log illegally are pre- 
sented as independent and 
reliable verification. The real- 
ity is that most mahogany 
from the Amazon is illegally 
produced. , , 

Friends of tiie Earth is keen 
to promote the use of sustain- 
able timber. This is why we 
and other environment 
groups support the Forest 
Stewardship Council (FSC) 
which provides an indepen- 


dent certification scheme sub- 
ject to principles drawn up by 
the trade bodies, forestry ex- 
perts and non-governmental 
nr gnn igatlong 

How supportive is the TTF 
of this practical initiative? Not 
very, it seems. Following the 
broadcast ofa recent Home 
Front television programme, 
which encouraged the envi- 
ronmentally conscious con- 
sumer to look for the FSC label 
when buying timber, the TTF 
contacted the BBC to stress 
that an FSC label “is not the 
sole assurance of timber’s en- 
vironmental soundess”. The 
TTF says that consumers have 
a choice when buying timber. 
We think that choice is an 
easy one to make. 

Sarah Tyack, 

Forest campaigner, Friends 
of the Earth, London. 


Please include a full postal 
address, even on e-mailed 
letters, and a daytime telephone 
number. We may edit letters. 


We atheists 

S O Nicolas Walter is going 
to end his 50-year relation- 
ship with the Guardian be- 
cause he was disgusted by the 
publication of Albert Pierre- 
poinfs version of his role in 
the execution of Derek Bentley 
(Letters, August 1). He calls it 
“murder” and I agree with 
him, but what can a self-pro- 
claimed exponent of free 
speech and tolerance be think- 
ing about when he refuses to 
continue reading a newspaper 
because it dares to publish an 
artide be finds offensive? I 
find everything Nicolas Wal- 
ter writes offensive, butl have 
no objection whatsoever to the 
Gnardlan puhlUhing what be 
has to say. What is that unre- 
generate old atheist going to 
read now he has given up the 
best newspaper for believers 
in his philosophy? 

Laurie Charles Baillie. 
Luxembourg. 


Czechs and balance on the Roma story 

| WOULD like to correct the 
I following statements w 
Linda Grant s article (In the 

ghetto. July 25) on the 

# 0 "ln a new state created to 
bv former Charter 77 dtesi- 
dVnts U'c). instituttondteed 
racism 

of land The Cc^tuti«J 

Ihe Czech Republic grants^ 
citizens equal rights and foe 
Czech Criminal Code 
explicit provisions far P^*' 

Sent of racial crime and pro- 


tion, the Roma . . . were 
stripped of citizenship." No- 
body was stripped of citizen- 
ship after the Velvet Revolu- 
tion. Tods of thousands of 

Czechs and Slovaks were 
stripped of citizenship by the 
Communists before 1989. 

• [Since the Velvet Revolu- 
tion!, the Roma were denied 
benefits”. MS Grant contra- 
dicts herself as she quotes 

Romany source, Verona Cibi- 
kova. assaying that “It's true 
that the young people are now 
nsed to welfare and never 

work, but whose fault is that? 


It’s the system in this 
country." Verona Cab ikova is 
referring to the relatively high 
welfare benefits which mak e it 
easy for a family with numer- 
ous children to rely on the wel- 
fare system. 

• '"Roma children do not at- 
tend the same schools as 

fVwhc hit* ar> 

sent to 'special schools’ for the 
educationally sub-normal’*. 
Roma children have never 
been sent to special schools 
automatically- Since the vel- 
vet Revolution, the govern- 
ment has been proridingpre- 


school education to Roma chil- 
dren to improve their integra- 
tion into ordinary grfinriis. The 
government, has recognised 
the need to rework the tests 
used to determine the need to 
■ plaffpnhilrtwn in Bp ooial 
schools. It has also expressed 
concern over the unacceptable 
gap between its decisions and 
their nn ptoTTiftrri a fl ^ p by local 
authorities. 

The title alludes to the de- 
plorable wish of some in Nes- 
tenice to build a dividing wall 
in Maticna Street There Is no 
question it will ever be bunt 

Pavel Seifter. 

Ambassador of the 
Czech Republic. 
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Bad vibrations at Stonehenge 


/-CELEBRATIONS of the 
V-/ “environmental benefits” 
ofa cut-and-cover road tunnel 
for the A303 at Stonehenge 
may be somewhat premature 
(Leader, August l). The 1995 
Round-Table Planning Con- 
ference rejected all variants of 
the “Yellow" route, including 
a short cut-and-cover tunnel, 
because of the impact on the 
Stonehenge Bowl and the 
world heritage site, including 
the loss of six scheduled an- 
cient monuments. A longer, 
bored tunnel, on a new align- 
ment avoiding Stonehenge 
Bottom, was proposed for far- 
ther consideration. The cost of 
this led the Tories to drop 
plans to dual the A3G3 at 
Stonehenge. 

Labour now presents us 
with the bizarre idea of tun- 
nelling from the top of the hill 
at New King Barrow. Due to 
the gradient they will 
apparently have to tunnel 
over Stonehenge Bottom, en- 
casing the road in a modern 
perversion of an ultra-long 
barrow — to compensate, per- 
haps. for the barrow they 
must destroy farther west. 

The effect of underground 
road traffic vibration on 
Stonehenge is untested, and 
let us hope that it remains so. 

If Labour really wants to 
remove the A303 from Stone- 


henge, they could go back to 
the 1995 conference report and 
the long t unn el. More sen- 
sibly, given the long time- 
scale and absurd cost in- 
volved, they could set a date to 
downgrade the A303 to a by- 
way and meanwhile invest in 
the railways, the only long- 
term option for long-distance 
travel to the South-west 
Hamish Sou tar. • 

Salisbury. 

T HE residents of many con- 
gested small towns will be 
disappointed by the cutbacks 
In the roads programme. It is a 
great shame that the road en- 
gineers. when they design by- 
passes, insist on building 
wide, straight race-tracks 
with cuttings and 
embankments. 

The emphasis should not be 
on speeding up the traffic, but 
relieving communities. Thus, 
there should be a move to 
build by passes as “ordinary" 
roads, with actual curves and 
gradients — and even 
hedgerows. 

The experts will tell us that 
wide, straight roads are safer 
— but it must be doubted 
whether roads which encour- 
age faster traffic and more 
traffic are really safer overall 
Dr Chris Paice. 

Lancaster. 


England’s glory 


_ m 

complained be 

could only find one-size-flts-all 
condoms here (available in 
three-packs at only 20BF/30p). 
He tried 10 chemists before 
being offered something more 
comfortable to slip into 
How, I wondered, did the 
rest ofEurope compare? With 

holiday m nutn«»inminri ?. 

checked at Boots, London 
Waterloo, and found a wide 
and accessible display of multi- 
ples, styles, colours, strengths 
and sizes. 

Between trains at Montpar- 
nasse Station, Paris, 2 checked 
out a chemist In the city where 
men traditionally behave as if 
they invented sex. There were 
no condoms on display. I was 
led to a drawer behind the 
counter. "How many — three. 
six. 12 or 24?” the young (male) 
assistant whispered. When I 

asked, he revealed a separate 
drawer fall of King Size Manix 
(Sic), clad tn sober, medicinal 
white-and-blue parkaging. 

So much for English reserve 
about sex. Latin lovers, nil 
points. 

RvaKaluzynska. 

Brussels. 


Downturns 

■THE story of the Siemens 

I closure (Jobs blow to hi- 
tech hopes, August 1) makes 
depressing!? familiar reading. 
A branch plant is set up in an 
area oflong-term industrial 
decline, is briefly held up as 
the saviour of that area, and 
then closes down as soon as 

the going gets rough. 

We are dealing with the eT- 
fects of an Asian downturn 
combined with an unjustifi- 
ably strong pound. If one adds 
the possible implications of 
world over-capacity to a wide 
range of industries, it’s clear 
that massive swathes of our 
industrial sector are seriously 
exposed, or soon will be, to the 
forces of recession. 

Labour's main historical 
reason for being has been to 
defending Britain's industrial 
communities. The next few 
months will provide a critical 
test of whether New Labour 
accepts or rejects this funda- 
mental responsibility. Peter 
Mandelson, the Industry Min- 
ister and spln-doctor-to-chief 
for New Labour, now has a 
pivotal role in all this. 

Dr Colin Crouch. 

Harrow Weald, Middx. 


A-levels are up to standard 


IN June this year I was one of 
I many thousands of Year 13 
students to take their A-level 
exams. I attend a typical sixth 
form near Coventry and hold 
a conditional offer of AAA to 
read geography at Corpus 
Christi, Cambridge. 

A-levei results will be pub- 
lished on August 20. Year 
after year 1 have seen com- 
plaints being made about the 
declining standards of both 
GCSE and A-level exams and I 
am fed up with It Not only 
does it dishearten people like 
me who have worked relent- 
lessly for two years to the 
hope of achieving the grades 
needed to go to our chosen 
universities, but it makes us 
feel like our achievements 
and bard work have been for 
very little. 

I am not suggesting that de- 
clining standards are not an 
issue. I simply question why 
teaching and examination 
standards only ever seem to 
be considered at this time of 
year. 

We have more challenging 
and varied social lives on 


offer to us today. Nearly all of 
my friends studied three A- 
levels while holding down a 
part-time job to give them the 
financial freedom to enjoy 
their free time. Add to that 
extra-curricular activities, 
relationships, the upkeep of a 
car and hobbies. On top of an 
that, we need some time to 
maybe sleep and eat. I chal- 
lenge anyone to come up with 
a fair balance and not be ex- 
hausted by the end of the two 
years. 

1 would also say that the 
quality of teachers has im- 
proved, which should be rec- 
ognised, not criticised. We 
must not always be so nega- 
tive and recognise improving 
teaching standards and 
newer, more dynamic sylla- 
buses. Only by doing this 
alongside continual monitor- 
ing of exam content and as- 
sessment criteria can a fair 
balance be achieved to ensure 
that on August 20. our day, we 
don’t feel like our hard work 
has been undermined. 

Paul Johnson. 

Coventry. 


We are 
sailing. 


Australia 

16p 

Ireland 

lOp 

Brazil 

52p 

Japan 

18p 

France 

14p 

N. Zealand 

20p 

Germany 

14p 

5. Africa 

36p 

Hong Kong 

28p 

UK 

6p 

India 

5 Op 

USA 

9p 


Set sail for a better quality service with our 
new global prices. You don't have to splash 
out when it comes to international phone 
calls. Join Swiftcall now! and chart a course 
for your success. 

Instant connection, simple rates, 24 hours a 
day, everyday. We have no hidden charges, 
just a warm friendly crew - why don't you 
come on board? 

FreeCall 0800 769 0800 
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!f you would like to open a new business 
account please call 

S3SSri 0800 769 2222 


. account please call 
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Alfred Schnittke 


Setting emotions 


to new music 


P PART German 
descent, the Rus- 
sian composer 
Alfred Schnittke. 


Alfred Schnittke — grounded in the Russian tradition, bnt acknowledging other influences photograph: mob. luckhurst 


o_ 

63, always acknowledged the 
musically formative impor- 
tance of the two years he 
Spent in Vienna as a child It 
was in the Austrian capital 
fhat ho started to learn the 
piano at the age of 12 — Inci- 
dentally becoming a fine expo* 
neni of keyboard chamber 
music, in which capacity he 
toured extensively as a young 
man. It was there too that he 
began to try his hand at com- 
position, and to gain early 
insight intn t he nature of 
wider European inheritance. 

Schnittke’s early adult mu- 
sical nharartpr was neverthe- 
less very much a product of 
his Soviet training and envi- 
ronment It was doubtless to 
bin eventual advantage that 
like others of his student gen- 
eration in the USSR, he was 
almost totally protected from 
the supposedly evil influence 
of 20fecexxhxry musical devel- 
opments in Western Europe 
and, jn particular, from those 
of the postwar avant-garde. 

S chni ttke was bom In Eng- 
els, a town on the Volga River. 
His mother was of German 
descent, his father was Ger- 
man-Jewish, being born in 
Frankfort. As a student at the 
Moscow Conservatory during 
the enforced isolation of what 
amounted tO a nrnriml time 
warp, Affined Schnittke’s work 
was necessarily grounded in 
the Russian tradition with 
which he mus t initially have 


identified. It was certainly the . 
security of this Inherited iden- 
tity that .was later to give him 
the courage to maintain a 
childlike freshness of ap- 
proach — an approach that 
was in turn to act as protec- 
tion against the more defiant 
position-taking rfmaoy rf his 
cpntanporaries. It could even 
be said that his own eventu- 
ally unmlstakeable persona 
was achieved by means of a 

kind rf mnriraf hirtp-and -flitek-- 
often working from behind a 

neutral screen of borrowed — 
even purloined — stylistic 
fragments, it -was as if be 
needed the safety of this emo- 
tional biding place in order to 
be able to give free rein to the 
agony and fee ecstasy that 
were seldom far beneath the 
surface of his work. 

Schnittke’s musical style 
arose from a quite singular 
ability to make the common- 
place seem extraordinary, to 
f-nmhlnp consonance with dis- 
sonance in the most natural- 
sounding way possible. But 
this seemingly carefree ex- 
pression was hard won. Far 
from the carelessness all too 
readily assumed by his detrac- 
tors, Schnittke agtmised over 
everything he wrote. The mag- 
ical contrasts he was to derive 
from, setting the old alongside 
fee new had to be long tried 
before be was able to discover 
a context that would enable 
him freely to reintroduce 
major and minor chords with- 
out fear of classical conse- 
quences or expectations. And 
it is the originality «nd musi- 
cally-expressive purpose of 


this particular freedom (in- 
cluding freedom from fear. 
being thought naive) which 
not only forms the core of fee 
Schni ttke legacy but is his 
most personal contribution to 
the second half of the 20th 
century. 

Schnittke wrote a large 
amount of music in all genres. 
Much of it was composed 
following a succession of 
severe strokes in the summer 
of 1385 that left him physically 
weakened and partly para- 
lysed. , 

IQs rnontfli energies seemed 
uniiiminiaiwi, enabling him 
both to complete his illness- 
interrupted Viols Concerto 
and to compose the first of two 
cello concertos in less than a 
year thereafter. Showing ex- 
traordinary spirit and a deter- 
mination to live the rest of his 
mn«rif>al life- to fee full — 

forced to retire from freelance 
work as a composer of film 
ymift, hi-s tally of completed 
film scores stands at a 
remarkable 64 — his later 
music quickly came to suggest 
that physical adversity may 
even have had creativity -en- 
hancing consequences of a 
more spiritual kind. 

r.fkfr feat of his three great 
Russian co mp atriots, Stravin- 
sky, Prokofiev and Shostako- 
vich, Schnittke’s mature 
music seems inspired by a 
vivid sense of urgency that 
can even now be intensely 
moving — whether suggesting 
a quasi-religious serenity or 
provoking a carefully con- 
trolled musical chaos that can 
veer from humour to violence 


Sffrt’ss*: 

ouartets. a string tno and a 

pjano^tpiintet art Ane <*** 

ofes of a classical high-art 
seriousness within a chamber 
m£» c r^eito^whose^s- 
tremes range fnxd s fP 
ously experimental to the 
f^nkiy hilarious. But it is 
perhaps less for histwo recen 
operasT The We Of An Idiot 
and Faust, or five symphonies 
than for his distinctive contri- 
bution to the repertoire of In- 
strumental concertos 
mostly for one or more 
strings, but Including three 
for piano and one for piano- 
four-bands — that he may be 
best remembered. 

Moving to Germany in fee 
late 1980s with his second wire 
Irina, he spent some time in 
Berlin before settling in Ham- 
burg, where he taught at fee 
Hochschule for Musik in be- 
tween travelling fee world to 
attend performances of his 
works. These invitations he 
continued to accept with 
alacrity and, despite the In- 
creasing physical effort in- 
volved, wife all fee touching 
enthusiasm of a previously 
fettered Soviet citizen. His 
first marriage was dissolved. 
He bad one son. 


Susan Bradshaw 


Alfred Schnittke, composer, bom 
November 34. 1934; died August 
3. 1998 


Eva Bartok 


Glamour for a dire decade 


T HOSE who remember 
the dreary days of 
1950s Britain and fee 
dismal films the 
country produced during that 
decade, should have cause to 
thank Eva Bartok, who bas 
died aged 68, for stoking up 
the prurience of the news- 
papers, and adding spice to 
the insipid cinematic Tare 
offered. 

It was certainly not her 
roles in films that created her 
celebrity: it was her floppy 
hats, the “Bartok buckets", 
her chocolate-coloured Rolls- 
Royce, her four marriages, 
her well-publicised affairs, 
and her "love child”. 

She was born Eva Martha 
Szoke in Hungary, the daugh- 
ter of a famous journalist, 
who was killed by a bomb laid 
by one of his enemies. Aged 
16. she married a Hungarian 
officer, but divorced him after 
writing to Hungarian expatri- 
ate producer Alexander Paal. 
claiming to be an experienced 
actress and asking him to 
bring her mother and herself 
to England. Paal brought 
them to London in 1946, mar- 
ried Eva and got her a con- 
tract with Alexander Korda, 
who changed her name to 
Bartok. 

Paal produced her first 
British film. A Talc of Fioe 
Women (1951). five stories in 
five cities, in which, accord- 
ing to the New York Times, 
"among the five beauts, only 
Miss Bartok evidences any 
sign nf acting”. Then came 
the role of Burt Lancaster’s 
romantic prize in The Crim- 
son Pirate (1952) the best film 
she ever made. 

In 195 j she was named in 
the divorce of Prince Philip's 
nutsm the Marquess of Mil- 
ford Haven. Although they 
wr-p* both married, they were 
frequently seen together, but 
alter ihey divorced, ho mar- 
ried an American, and she 
wed William Words worth, the 
poet’s great, great grandson. 


But he was a mere publicist 
and she found him as big a 
bore as fee Rank pictures she 
was appearing in, which in- 
cluded The Venetian Bird 
(1952). a murky mystery with 
Richard Todd: Front Page 
Story (1964) with Jack Haw- 
kins, and two films with 
American co-stars, Break In 
The Circle (1955) with Forrest 
Tucker, and Paul Douglas in 
The Gamma People (1959). 

Meanwhile she bad mar- 
ried Germany’s Curt Jurgens, 
with whom she appeared in 
the lame The Last Waltz 
(1953). from the Oscar Strauss 
operetta — her songs were 
dubbed — and Circus of Love 
(1954). the German version of 
Carnival Story made at the 
same time. Both proved that 
1950s German films were just 
as bad as British ones. 

Bartok divorced Jurgens 
after a few years, and had a 
daughter. Dean a, by another 


man, whom she later churned 
to be Frank Sinatra. She met 
him while she was making 
Ten Thousand Bedrooms 
(1957) which starred Sinatra’s 
friend Dean Martin. "It was 
as though we had kno wn each 
other all our lives,” sbe 
wrote. "It was inevitable that 
we would make love, and 
when it happened It was 
simple, pure and direct He 
simply held out his hand and 
said: ‘Come with me', and led 
me to his bedroom.” 

After the birth of her child, 
Bartok appeared in a couple 
more British duds in 1959. 
Operation Amsterdam, in 
which she was Peter Finch's 
girlfriend, and S.O.S. Pacific, 
one of a group of plane crash 
survivors on an island await- 
ing an H-bomb, described by 
one character as a “smooth, 
shiny girl loaded with sin”. 

Perhaps her best role was 
in her penultimate film, 



Eva Bartok ... intent on acting 


Mario Bava’s stylish but risi- 
ble Blood and Black Lace 
(1964), in which she played 
the owner of an haute couture 
establishment, where the 
models keep getting mur- 
dered. Alas, her electric per- 
formance came too late to 
save her career. She brought 
up her daughter, globetrotted, 
painted and meditated. In 
1983. she returned to England 
and joined "Women For De- 
fence", fee group opposed to 
the Greenham Common peace 
camp. She soon declared her- 
self broke, and was discov- 
ered to be living in a rundown 
West London hotel 
‘1 have made a mess of my 
life,” she commented. “I have 
been a sentimental fooL” Last 
year, she was turned out of 
the hotel and fainted In fee 
streets. When she was taken 
to hospital, she spoke of the 
days of her fame. Neither doc- 
tors nor patients believed her. 
They will now. 


Peter Cotes wrtte sj I had fee 
pleasure of producing and di- 
recting Eva Bartok, on stage 
and television and while she 
was not the world's greatest 
actress, few poured them- 
selves into a role with such 
intensity. Easy to work with, 
she was tireless and profes- 
sional in her attitude towards 
her acting career and when I 
mounted three plays wife her 

— two adapted from my tele- 
vision dramas — she did win 
critical approval 

But she permitted herself to 
become a tabloid personality 

— which left fee whisperers 
to savage her. She purchased 
a Rolls-Royce because would- 
be "helpers" told her that- it 
was the thing to be seen in on 
first nights. Eva Bartok was a 
good sort — and a victim of 
her good nature. 


Eva Bartok, actress; bom June 18. 
1929: died August 1. 1998 



Birthdays 


An inspiration to the partially sighted . . . Brian Hewitt in front of Manor House 

Brian Hewitt 


Pioneer with a vision 


B RIAN Hewitt, who has 
died aged 61, believed 
passionately In en- 
abling visually Impaired 
people to take control of their 
lives. Hugely successful in 
setting up training courses, 
opportunities and partner- 
ships, by the time of his death 
he was being described as a 
legendary figure. 

The Royal National Insti- 
tute for the Blind’s Manor 
House Rehabilitation Centre 
in Torquay is a unique place. 
The leading centre in its field, 
it is where newly visually 
impaired people go for assess- 
ment and training. Brian be- 
came manager in 1989; he was 
shrewd, pragmatic, commit- 
ted to his team and proud of 
their work. But he was frus- 
trated that, in the last 15 
years, government policy 
curbed the numbers who 
could attend Manor House. 
Yet out of fee most unpromis- 
ing circumstances, he always 
aimed to get the best for blind 
people. 

Hewitt argued for an Inte- 
grated approach — “holistic 
rehabilitation” — for newly 
visually Impaired people. He 
had forced doors open for 


A Country Diary 


CHESHIRE: August soes the 
start of the autumn migra- 
tion by those birds that have 
been with us since the 
spring. This year’s families 
have been raised and 
reached independence, so 
now. youns and old alike, 
they must head south to 
winter feeding grounds. 

Many, like the warblers, 
whiicthrnnts and hirun- 
Uines, will need to make the 
hazardous journey to the 
southern half of Africa, hav- 
ing to negotiate the vast Sa- 
hara desert region on the 
way. The two chUTchaffs in 
the northern woods stopped 
singing at the beginning of 
last week, a sign that they 
have probably moved out, 
but they won't have as far to 
go, being able to find all they 
need for the winter around 
the Mediterranean or North 
Africa. They may even de- 
cide to join the small num- 
ber uf chifTchaffs who stay 
with us to brave a British 
winter. 

The village swifts are still 
with us, performing the late 
evening acrobatics over the 
roof tops — rather like an 
avian version of the Red 
.Arrows. I’ve watched them 


on a number of evenings 
lately, all three families, in- 
cluding this year’s off- 
spring. joining together in 
screaming sorties which 
eventually end wife them 
gradually gaining height in 
a spiralling circle until they 
disappear from view ready 
to spend the night sleeping 
on the wing. 

Each year as I watch these 
birds flying about over fee 
village. I am reminded of 
what lies ahead for the 
young ones — straight from 
the nest they have to fly to 
South Africa, the next two 
years may then be spent 
non-stop on the wing, and 
during their average life 
span of, sav, 10 years are 
likely to cover well over a 
million miles. 

One day soon they will 
disappear for the last time 

until the next spring. 

This departure of our 
summer migrants is a leis- 
urely affair which will 
last into early October: by 
which time the wild geese 
and winter thrushes will 
have begun to arrive from 
the Arctic and eastern 
Europe. 

JM THOMPSON 


Donald King 


Rigorous regard for fabric 


D ONALD King, who has 
died aged 77. was one 
of a group of young 
enthusiasts who after the war 
revitalised the study of tex- 
tiles. Their work was fostered 
by the Centre International 
d’Etude des Textiles Anciens 
(CIETA). an umbrella organi- 
sation funded by the sQk- 
weaving city of Lyon, 

enabled museum curators to 
meet for the exchange of in- 
formation and to publish the 
results of their research. 

The primary interest of the 
early members was fee struc- 
ture of woven textiles from 
the medieval period and ear- 
lier their belief being that 
surface pattern was not the 
sole, nor indeed the safest 
method of dating or identify- 
ing fee origin of a textile. 

It was a rigorous discipline 
that supported King’s work 
throughout his 30-year career 
in the Victoria & Albert Mu- 
seum. but it was not a dry-as- 
dust approach, nor did it pre- 
clude the enjoyment of 
textiles for their designs and 


the richness of their colours 
and textures. Indeed fee exhi- 
bition he organised in 1963 of 
English medieval embroidery 

(Opus AngUcanum') was one 
of breathtaking beauty, as 
was The Eastern Carpet In 
The Western World, at the 

Hayward Gallery In 1983, rf 
which he was coorganiser. 

He was skilled in handling 
broad themes and the role of 
textiles in the spread and ex- 
change of designs is one that 
he explored with enthusiasm 
in European Textiles in the 
Ear Collection 400 BC to 1800 
AD (1990), which he wrote 
with his second wife, Moni- 
que. a former curator at the 
Quay Museum. 

He was. however, more in- 
terested in writing for his 
peers; he enjoyed finding 
answers to tricky questions 
_ particularly In 1988. when 
fee Turin Shroud was sub- 
jected to radiocarbon dating 
and to a structural analysis 
by Gabriel Vial of CIETA. The 
linen is woven in an unusual. 1 
chevron twill which, after an 


exhaustive study. Vial de- 
clared to be '‘unparall e led’’. 
Donald promptly found a 
close parallel In a block- 
printed linen which also fit- 
ted with the radiocarbon dat- 
ing rf 1262-1384 AD. This was 
published, like so much of his 
research, in the CIETA Bulle- 
tin (1989). He also wrote for 
Hali, another specialist 
journal 

Donald King was bom in 
Essex. After a degree in mod- 
em languages he was In intel- 
ligence during fee war, work- 
ing on code-breaking before 
being seconded to the monu- 
ments and fine arts branch rf 
the Control Commission for 
Germany in 1945. He became 
interested in art and after 
studying at the Courtauld In- 
stitute, in 1949 he joined the 
Victoria & Albe rt museum. At 
the time staff were sent to 
whichever department had a 
vacancy: almost by chance. 
King joined the department of 
textiles. 

Hie range and depth rf his 
knowledge earned him the ad- 


himself and he aimed to keep 
them open for other people 
who wanted to pursue their 
careers as equal citizens. 

Bom with albinism, Hewitt 
had to cope wife relatively 
severe sight loss and was reg- 
istered as blind. He completed 
his schooling at Bristol Royal 
School for the Blind in 1952 
and four years later gained 
fee national diploma for pi- 
anoforte tuners/technicians 
at Bristol. It was a time when 
piano timing was regarded as 
a traditional occupation for 
the blind. 

In 1967 he joined Bristol's 
social services, and three 
years later became deputy 
principal at the Royal 
National College for the Blind 
in Shrewsbury. In 1977 lie 
started running a music and 
books centre, but in 1979 he 
took over as principal at Bir- 
mingham's Queen Alexandra 
College -end then in 1984 was 
appointed development direc- 
tor for the Partially Sighted 
Society. In 1987 be joined Hen- 
straw’s Society for the Blind 
as head of the Independence 
Centre. Then came the RNZB. 

Modest and self effacing, 
Brian Hewitt led by example. 



Weavings _ King studied 
the textile's structure 

miration of colleagues 
throughout the world and he 
was one of the curators who 
consolidated the V & A’s in- 
ternational reputation as the 
source of accurate informa- 
tion based on deep knowledge 
rf the objects. It was a disci- 
pline he saw as central to the 
museum’s purpose and which 
he fostered wi thin his own 
department 

As the keeper of fee depart- 
ment rf textiles he set a 
dauntingly high standard, but 

he did SO by example and 

encouragement He neither 
dictated nor offered much 
direct instruction, but was al- 
ways available to answer a 
question or advise those who 
asked for help. Many did, anrt 


not exhortation. He was not a 
man for management-speak 
or obscure organisational the- 
ories; Instead he had a de- 
tailed grasp rf policy. 

Hewitt enjoyed time with 
his family and in his garden 
in Paignton. His interests 
were music, rambling, and 
steam railways. The latter 
perhaps reflected a childhood 
spent alongside the Great 
Western Railway's steam lo- 
comotives. He could sing too 
— and his performance rf 
Fireman Sam, complete with 
fee appropriate helmet, pro- 
vided fee highlight rf at least 
one Torquay Christmas 
party. He was made an honor- 
ary fellow rf View (formerly 
the Association for fee Educa- 
tion and Welfare of the Visu- 
ally H a nd icapped), in recogni- 
tion of his work. Confronted 
by illness, his courage was an 
inspiration. He is survived by 
his wife Rose, his son and 
daughter. 


Robert Hei d oii cro ft 


Brian Hewitt, pioneer of the 
rights of blind and partially 
sighted people, bom July 1, 
1937; died July 4, 1998 


the affection and gratitude 
that he generated among his 
post-graduate students and 
others is reflected in Ancient 
and Modem Textiles, 
in Honour of Donald King, 
published by the Pasold 
Research Fund in 1989. 

From 1977 to 1 992 he was 
president of CIETA, a role he 
particularly enjoyed because 
he was able to involve his 
wife. Together they worked 
tirelessly for CIETA and they 
also formed a partnership in 
the battle — first against can- 
cer and then Parkinson’s dis- 
ease — that dogged Donald 
from tiie time of his retire- 
ment in 1380 but which, with 
Monique’s help, never 
stopped him working nor 
communicating with his 
many friends and colleagues. 

A calm humane map obser- 
vant rf detail but not fussy 
serious in intent but fell of 
warmth, he was a generous 
colleague and a loving hus- 
band and lather. He is sur- 
vived by Monique, their chil- 
dren Isabelle and 
Christopher, and his daugh- 
ter Anthea from his first 
marriage. 


Santina H Lwey 


Donald Beeson King, textiles cu- 
rator, bom October 13, 192Q- 

died July 10, iggg 


Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother, 98; William Cooper, 
novelist. 88; Dr Jack Cun- 
ningham, MP, Minister for 
fee Cabinet Office, Chancellor 
of fee Duchy rf Lancaster, 59; 
Georgina Hale, actress. 55; 
Sir David Hull, professor rf 
child health, 66; Martin 
Jarvis, actor. 57; Prof How- 
ard Morris, biological chem- 
ist, 52; Mary (Decker) 
Slaney, athlete, 40; Frances 
Stewart, economist, 58. 


CORRECTIONS AND 
CLARIFICATIONS 


A COMMENT section article 
(page 21, July 22) wrongly 
said that Lieutenant Colonel 
John Stephenson was “Presi- 
dent rf fee MCC for much of 
fee nineties”. Col Stephenson 
was assistant secretary rf the 
MCC from 1979-86, and secre- 
tary from 1987 to 1993. We 
apologise to him for our 
error. 

AN article In Society (page 2. 
July 29) on the repair and 
refurbishment of council 
housing stock should have 
referred to £3.6 billion (not 
million) raised from fee sale 
of more than 1.6 million coun- 
cil homes. 

It is the policy qf the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote dose and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read- 
ers’ Editor by telephoning 0171 
239 9589 between Ham and 
5pm, Monday to Friday. Let- 
ters to Readers’ Editor, The 
Guardian, 119, Farringdon 
Road, London EClR 3ER. Fax: 
0171 239 9897, E-mail: 

readensguardian.co.uk 




Death Notices 

CHAUIBI8. James Alexander iris 
paacetully al home on 1st August 
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Analysis 



diplomacy 



No business 
like show 

business 

. . . but for the British Council that doesn’t jiist mean the iSgg* 
Bard and Rachel Whiteread: it means the language of 
businesss, diplomacy, science and — with the advent 
of Lady Kennedy yesterday as its new boss — human . 
rights. Ian Black reports 


Wrong, 
Mr Field 

8 


uk it Exporting 

* culture 




_ _ , /FVtt . 


ORRIS 
dancers in 
Ulan Baton 
madrigals in 
Mauritania, 

Shakespeare 
in Santiago — staged for the 
benefit of eccentric expatri- 
ates and Anglophile natives: 
such are the popular images 
of the British Council, poor 
relation of the Foreign Office 
and neglected sibling of the 
BBC World Service, yet still 
rated by many as the most 

effective ' instrument ■' of could «rpr»»<y only “relief” at 


%Sj. 



Tlx-; 


•. British influence in the world. 
Yet what these jokey images 


this “modest increase. ” 

Kennedy who taught Eng- 


show is how little the British lish for the council in Ham- 
Council is known. “We do put burg as a student wants to put 
on a lot of exhibitions,** says more emphasis on human 
one sheepish PR chap, “but the rights, gender issues and good 
problem is they’re all in places governance projects involving 
like Afghanistan or New die police and judicial train- 
Zealand". Household name it mg. Multiculturalism is seen 
isn’t but things could be look- increasingly as a strength of 
ing up fbr the cultural arm of the new Britain — an ambl- 
British diplomacy Yesterday a tious conference on Islam Is 
heavyweight and impeccably planned next February in 


Blairite new chairperson Brlghtor 
arrived in the form of Helena council i 
Kennedy high-profile barristm; 
educationalist Labour 

womens’ activist and 
worker extraordinary jMk 
Lady Kennedy’s 
arrival comes at a teas- 
ing time for a bruised Y^jt 
institution. Three yearsYJ? 
ago, under the Tories , Ki tiv ’’■« 
faced ^budget art af 16 perF|t^‘' v ’- s gr 
cent revised after protests y - - 

to Malcolm Rifkind. thenlfcr ; . -Om 
Fbreign Secretary down - 

about 10 per cent but stih cost- 
ing 400 jobs, mainly at the realised, 1 


Brighton. “The remit of the 
council is much wider than is 






Kennedy 


council's Manchester office, says. “Britain is a lay con- 
sacrificed to maintain its verier of opportunities to talk 
“front line” presence in far- about values and . human 


flung parts. 


Now, with a government sneered at" 


rights is not something to be 


that takes image and brand- 


sneering 


ing with deadly seriousness,- Nicholas Soames, a Tory 
staff sense they may have not friend of the council who took 
only a tactical defence against part in a typically little- 
the dreaded Treasury axe but noticed Commons debate 
a new, wider raison d’etre, about it last month, hoped 
“There is a good period in that under Kennedy's stew- 
prospect for the council, a new ardship it would not became 
mood that is more than “a quasi-politically correct 
rhetoric," says Alastair organisation promot i ng over- 
Niven, director of literature. seas same of the more loopy 

The latest annual report British fairy-tale ideas ofthe 
gives some idea of Just how moment" But even this for- , 


much more modern than the 
old travelling players' image it 


mer defence minister said 
that given a' choice between 



already is(1|. To promote the dispatching a Royal Navy 
United Kingdom as a “forward- frigate or the Royal Shake- 
looking and dynamic democ- speare Company to a foreign 
racy" it employs 5,000 staff in port, he would go for the cul- 
230 offices in 109 countries, 
their train asset the (British) 

English language — and not 
just the language of the Bard, 
but of businesss, diplomacy 
and science. Kennedy arrived 
too late in the financial year to 
have much effect on the coun- 
cil’s spending allocation. This 
was a paltry £1-2 million plus 
inflation over the next three 
years handed on by the Foreign 
Office, which still controls its 
budget In public, David 
Drewry the director-general. 


tore rather than gunstiq. It is 
surprising haw litfle party poli- 
tics does intrude Virginia Bot- 
tomley the former Herbage 
Secretary is deputy chair and 
speaks ap pro vi ngly cf changing 
“traditional perceptions." She 
points to achievements in pro- 
moting modem British ere- 
ativeness, rfttng the success cf 
Rachel Whiteread’S sculpture at 
the Venice Biennale and Stanley 
Spencer's growing reputation in 
the United States. 

Yet no nnp at the council 
lffcps Cod Britannia, partly 
because that now derided con- 
cept suggests that it is only 
British culture that needs pro- 
jecting; when British expertise 
in a range of other fields is i 
much so ught, after — and I 

7i i g hl y n i m ilmiu Ma. TheCOUnCll 

is sensftly' represented on 

Panel snoo. Jmeoded to co- - 

L i mf faft(» « » frni r t8 to cnl vin gthp 

\ Foreign Office; 'the Depart- 
Jment of Trade and industry 
■the Confederation of British 
V Industry and the British 
Tourist Authority “Cod Bri- 
tannia is ghastly sloganeer- 
ing," argues Kennedy “It's just 
as narrow and constricting as 
the Beefeater image we*re hy- 
ing to counter" 

Devolution within Britain 
and the re-awakening of the 
peoples of the realm provide 
opportunities for internal re- 
definition. “The whole idea of 
national identity and the dis- 
tinctiveness of Britain as 
opposed to Germany France 
or New Zealand becomes more 
im p or tant as you struggle to 
attain a competitive edge,” 
says one official- - - - 

Comparisons with the paral- 
lel efforte of other countries are 
S pate s C a n a da mA shv 

gapare have all rebranded 
themselves in recent years. But 
France and Germany do things 
differently from the British 

' Preaching the 
gospel: in 
Sarawak (fop); in 
Prague through 
drama (in text); 
in Kenya 
through Pan 
Project and Local 
production of 
Pulling Down 
Babel (left) 
PHOTOGRAPHS: 

BARRET BENNETT 
LEA TAYLOR. 

- LAURIE SFARHAM 



Germany 

Total funding £637tYI 




CounciL The Goethe Ihstitut is 
held at armls length from the 
German state and may there- 
fore lack ctoot, while the envi- 
ably whO-resourced but 
highly-ceniralised Insfitnt 
Eranpais Is seen as overhearing 
in its wisBinn cfvfEatrice. Amer- 
ica’s USB is widely seen as too 
political — tied in with policy 
priorities — and is in any case 
in danger of being swallowed up i 
by the State Department I 

British cultural diplomacy ; 
has become big business since 
it started with a £6,000 Trea- 1 
sury grant in 1935. It now gen- ! 
erates over one third of its own 
B412 million anrumt income. It 
prides itself on being fawn and 
rfiwipimwi, thoug h thig year 
its finances have been badly 
hit by the Asian financial melt- 






down and the high pound, with 
the rn jddfa classes in Korea, 
Malaysia and Indonesia hard 
put to pay for English lan- 
guage courses or pricey higher 
education in Britain. 

Yfet In the absence of reliable 
cost-benefit equ ations, argu- 
ments stm rage about the value 
of “soft" diplomacy or what the 

historian Peter Hennessy hag 
more elegantly called the “glit- 
tering intangibles” of British 
tnffapnrpp). Tessa (now Lady) 
Blackstone. a member cf foe 
famous think tank that looked 
at British overseas representa- 
tion under the last Labour gov- 
ernment, urged abolition of the 
council with the argument “I 
don’t believe that Japanese busi- 
nessmen are likely to buy more 
British goods because they have 


seen some marvellous perfor- 
mances of the Royal Ballet" 

But generally the opposite 
view stOl holds sway: “A world 
in which networks and personal 
contacts matter will ghre sub- 
stantial advantage to a country 
whose alumni are well repre- 
sented to detisiaiHnaking posi- 
tions, "an expert suggested(4}. 

The council still attracts 
talented graduates who want 
a mobile career that is less for- 
mal than its strictly diplo- 
matic equivalent, and even 1 
brings the sort of controversy 1 
the doggies never generate: 
the play Shopping And Fuck- 
ing was staged in Australia in 
the face of furious prot e sts by ! 
our man in Canberra and 
David Blunkett, the Education 
and Employment Secretary 


Kennedy Drewry and the 
top echelon understand that 
redefining the council's role 
as a sort of brand manager for 
Britain will be the key to its 
future prosperity Expect 
more market research and 
sharper focus on high priority 
areas Like the former commu- 
nist countries joining the 
European Union, as well as 
China, t .at-in America, Brazil 
and the Caspian Basin. 

Sir Martin Jacomb. 
Kennedy’s predecessor; had 
the nous to welcome publicly 
Robin Cook's emphasis on 
human rights. Cook’s latest 
plans to modernise the For- 
eign Office while pursuing his 
much -maligned but innovative 
“ethical” foreign policy could 
yet give the British Council its 


place in the post-colonial sun. 
Fbr in the words of the Trea- 
sury minister; Patricia Hewitt, 
formerly a vice-chair of the 
council “it is the Heineken of 
British foreign policy: it 

reaches the parts that other 
bodies cannot reach." 

Sources: (1) British Councj} 

Annual Report, 1997-96, 
httpdyWwwbritooiaboig; ( 2 ) 
HmsadJuly 15. 1998, pages 326- 
345; P) Peter Hennessy, Mudd&ng 
Through, pages 1 63-5; {4} Vreert 
Cable, Britain end the Vtarid, Royal 
Institute of (ntematfanal Affairs, 1995. 
Cutturai Diplomacy. UK. France, 
and Germany, British Council study, 
Graphics: Steve VflBers. 
Research: Matt Keating. 

Ian Black is the Guardian’s 
diplomatic editor. 
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Shares in Hong Kong plunge as soaring bad debts in Asia take toll 

Crisis costs HSBC £694m 


jMTreanor 


H SBC, which owns 
Midland Bank in 
this country, 
showed the true 
extent of the crisis 
sweeping Asia when it an- 
nounced its largest ever pro- 
vision against bad debtors of 
£694 million yesterday. 

The provision Tor the first 
Tmir of the year was four 
times greater than that made 
at the same time last year, 
and much larger than City an- 
alysts expected. 

Even though HSBC is one 
of the largest players in Asia, 
the size of the provision was a 
surprise and sent a worrying 
signal to the market about the 
problems the region is storing 
up for the future. HSBC's pro- 
visions level may attract at- 
tention to NatWesfs exposure 
in Asia when it reports its in- 
terim results today. Standard 
Chartered, the other London- 
based bank with a big Asian 
businesses, will be the subject 


of even closer scrutiny tomor- 
row. although the City be- 
lieves it will not feel the pain 
to the same extent as HSBC. 

It is now becoming clearer 
that a number of the region's 
economies are on the brink of 
recession — and economists 
are finding it hard to deter- 
mine when the bottom of the 
cycle will be reached. 

Keith Whitson, HSBC’s 
chief executive, painted a 


cautious outlook for the next 
half of the year. Analysts cut 
profit forecasts . for the foil 
year, and warned that HSBC 
may need to make a similarly 
large provision in the second 
half of the year. 

The provision ate into the 
bank’s profits, which HSBC 
announced yesterday had 
fallen 14 per cent before tax to 
$3.67 billion (£L24 billion) in 
the first half- Before the pro- 


vision for bad debts, operat- 
ing profits rose 13 per cent 
The results stunned the 
market, and HSBC's shares 
ended the day in London at 
l,490p, down more than 2 per 
cent but above the day’s lows, 
In Hong Kong, where the 
stock is also listed, the mar- 
ket is expected to extend yes- 
terday's 5 per cent fall racked 
up ahead of the results, which 
were published after dealing 


had closed. Sentiment in 
Hong Kong was also knocked 
by confirmation of the eco- 
nomic difficulties there with 
news that the territory’s 
gross domestic product feU by 
2.8 per cent in the first quar- 
ter of 1998. 

Mr Whitson did little to 
calm investor nerves by say- 
ing that he could not gauge 
the extent of the problems in 
Asia in the coming months. 


Midland pays for wrong stance on rates 


IDLAND got Its 
stance on interest 

rates wrong in the 
first half of the year, which 
contributed to a 53 percent 
drop in profit at its Trea- 
sury operation and harmed 
the bank’s overall profit- 
ability, writes Jill Treanor. 

Pre-tax profits at Mi dlan d 
rose just 2 per cent in the 
first half of the year to 
£803 million, although op- 


erating profit rose 10 per 
cent The treasury business, 
HSBC Midland, showed a 
profit of £42 million. 

In addition to misreading 
the interest rate situation, 
HSBC Midland found mar- 
ket conditions created by 
the interest rate environ- 
ment difficult. 

The bank made less 
money from foreign ex- 
change dealings because 


European currencies were 
stable ahead of the intro- 
duction of the euro. 

Other major G7 curren- 
cies offered few trading op- 
portunities. 

Profits in Midland’s in- 
ternational banking arm 
fell too, by 33 pear cent, be- 
cause its results the previ- 
ous year had been in- 
flated by recoveries of bad 
debt In Latin America. 


However, in Midland’s 
banking business, which in- 
cludes the telephone opera- 
tion First Direct and its high 
street bank, operating prof- 
its rose 16 per cent to 
£594 million. The bank . 
made a provision of £60 mil- 
lion to cover Its potential 
problem from pensions mis- 

gening and Iwmama Mw 

provision for bad debts by 
£6 million. ' 


“Unless you have a 
and better crystal ball than 
we do, we are not in a posi- 
tion to judge accurately what 
is going to happen in a num- 
ber of countries in Asia going 
forward," he said. 

. The bank has not dipped 
into the special general provi- 
sion. of vs million made at 
the end of last year, which Mr 
Whitson yesterday described 
as a "second line of defence”. . 

More than 50 per cent of the 
latest provision was against 
the bank’s exposure to Indo- 
nesia and Thailand, countries 
which have received assis- 
tance from the International 
Monetary Fund. 

Mr Whitson stressed that 
HSBC was highly capitalised 
and had been able to "support 
creditworthy customers when 
our competitors are cutting 
their lines”. 

“A lot of organisations are 
very quick to increase [their 
presence in the region] and 
quick to get out again. Our 
own view is that we are a 
long-termplayer,” he said. 
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of discontent 



Edited by 
Mark Milner 


Jonathan Watts fan Tokyo 


Despite the crisis, bank chief Keith Whitson, left, and finance director Douglas Flint are sanguine: ‘We’re long-term players’ photograph: graham turner 


Eastern exposure Other companies feeling the fall-out 


LIBERTY 

The store In London’s Regent 
Street that has become a first 
stop for tourists blamed the Fa- 
East downturn as a big factor 
behind a El 1.5 minion loss in the 
year to January. The newly- 
appointed chairman. Philfc 
Bowman, admitted that the new 
management — installed after a 
boardroom coup with the 
backing of the founding family 
— had Ks work cut out to repair 
the damage. 


RSfck 

Asia’s crisis has knocked the 
company sideways In the first 
half of the year because three 
out of frvB shops are outside the 
UK — about half of its sales we 
tram abroad. Roy Btshko, the 
chairman, recently Issued a 
profits warning because of the 
the Far East ertsis's impact 
coupled with the pound's 
strength. Shares stood at 50p 
yesterday — a quarter of the 
price they werea little more than 
a year ago. 


Sir Stanley Kahns, the 
company’s chairman, admitted 
feeling nervous about the Far 
East turmoil. Falling prices in the 
region, he said, were being 
largely offset because many 
purchase contracts had been 
negotiated in dollars, but this 
could be about to end and the 
“exceptional pnee-deais" on 
offer from Far Eastern suppliers 
could find their way through to 
shop counters. 


BAA Vi 


The operator of airports 
inducting Heathrow and Gotwick 
Is hugely exposed in the Far 
East crisis — notably because 
the upmarket outlets in airport 
malls have been affected by the 
recent fall hi the number of high- 
spending shoppers. Because of 
the Asian crisis, BAA will this 
month cease regarding Far East 
shoppers as a special category, 
Instead it win embark on another 
oostty redesign aimed at affluent 
frequent travellers from Britain. 


EMI group 


Despite nurturing homegrown 
bands as it has done in Japan, 
EMI, along with other 
companies such as PolyGram, 
has seen sales ravaged by the 
Asian downturn — particularly in 
Japan, the world's largest non- . 
western music market The 
company, already fighting piracy 
throughout the Pacific Rim, now 
hopes that encouraging local 
talent win help It recover 
earnings. 


T HE yen fell to its weak- 
est level in almost two 
months yesterday as 
speculators probed the new 
government’s determination 
to. defend- the Japanese cur- 
rency. 

Despite attempts at verbal 
intervention by senior mone- 
tary officials in Tokyo, the 
dollar slipped past the 149-yen 
mark to move within st riking 
distance of the eight-year 
high of 146.75 yen that 
prompted intervention by 
Tokyo and Washington in 
mid-June. 

Policymakers an both sides 
of the Pacific fear that a sharp 
£oll in the yen could trigger a 
new round of devaluations — 
this time including China. 

Pressure on the yen picked 
up at the weekend after Ki- 
ichi Miyazawa, the new fi- 
nance minister, said the cur- 
rency and share values 
should be left to the markets, 
except in extreme situations. 

Most commentators -took 
this to indicate a policy -shift 
to a laissez-ifoire exchange 
rate policy. As the yen de- 
clined, Koji Tanami, the top 
bureaucrat In the finance 
ministry, said there was no 
change in the government’s 
willingness to intervene 
when necessary. 

An excessive weakening of 
the yen was undesirable not 
only for the Japanese econo- 
my but for Asia and the 
world, he said. 

His comments, echoed by 
other government figures, 
failed to halt the slide of the 
currency, which lost nearly 
two yen against the dollar. 

The resolve of the new gov- 
ernment is being tested in 
order to ascertain its parame- 
ters, said Jason James, strate- 
gist for HSBC Securities. 
“Even if the government does 
intervene it will only slow the 
decline. We are forecasting a 
foil to the 160 level by the end 
of the year.” 

Adding to the selling pres- 
sure are doubts about the 
ability Of the government, in- 
augurated by prime minister 
Kelzo Obuchi on Friday, to 
pull Japan out of recession. 

The scale of the challenge 
has become apparent in recent 
days with the release of fig- 
ures showing unemployment 
at a record high of 4J} per cent, 

and vehicle sales declining for 
the 16th consecutive month. 
The Tokyo stock exchange Lost 
more than 200 points yester- 
day as bank shares ware sold 
on signals the government -is 
reluctant to take radical action 
cm bad loans. 


Fraudster Milken makes millions on Merseyside 


IWchola* Bannister, Chief 
B«i«in essCerrespondent 

JCHAEL Milken was 
used to making 
billions during his 
time as Wall Street's junk- 
hand king in the 19S0s. 
Now the disgraced finan- 
cier. who ended up paying a 
fine of 91.1 billion 
(£600 million) and spending 



22 months in prison for se- 
curities fraud, will be 
gratefol for the millions he 
is now making on Mersey- 
side. 

His first investment In 
Britain after coming out of 
jail was In Spring Group, of 
the Wiiral. Spring yester- 
day reported that pre-tax 
profits for 1997-98 had 
risen 50 per cent to 
£18.1 million on turnover 


which more than doubled 
to £279.2 million. 

The company, formerly 
known as CRT, has spent 
abOUt £50 millio n acquiring 
eight companies during the 
last year and is now one of 
the country’s leading com- 
puter recruitment and 
training businesses. 

It has benefited from the 
soaring demand for Infor* 
matron technology services 


and personnel as firms 
have struggled to get to 
grips with the Introduction 
of the single European cur- 
rency and the year 2000 
conversion. 

Mr Milken, together with 
US software billionaire 
Larry Ellison, bought into 
CRT for £109 million in 
1996 through their Los An- 
geles-based Education 
Technology partnership, 


and now own a 48 per cent 
stake. 

But Spring is run by chief 
executive Earl Chapman 
who yesterday said it was 
likely to make further ac- 
quisitions during the cur- 
rent financial year, 

‘‘As part of its strategy to 
become the educational, 
career and workforce man- 
agement organisation of 
choice, the board continues 


to review acquisition and 
organic investment oppor- 
tunities.” he said. 

Mr Milken came to 
during the 1980a when Junk 
bonds were used to fiitaww* 
some of the biggest take- 
overs in corporate history. 
The former Burnham 
Drexel Lambert dealer is 
still banned from the secu- 
rities business but has been 
seeking rehabilitation. 


every passing day 
it Is becoming clearer 
that the West has 
underestimated the fallout 
from the Asian crisis; the 
flow of had news is turning 
into a torrent. 

Take yesterday. The Hong 
Kong authorities said the 
economy had contracted by 
23 per cent mi the first three 
months of the year — its Ini- 
tial estimate was 2 per cent — 
and admitted the second 
quarter was even worse. 

If the third quarter also 
Shows a fen. as it almost cer- 
tainly wiH,\Hong Kang will, 
have run into a recession of a 
depth and duration without' 
parallel in its history. 

On the corporate front, Ja- 
pan's electronics group NEC 
revealed that it, too, was suf- 
fering from the vicious price 
war In the semiconductor 
market that last week forced 
S iemens to announce it was 
preparing to shut its North 
Tyneside plant 

Even the good news is bad. 
South Korea — vffiains of the 
semiconductor saga, accord- 
ing to Siemens — recorded a 
93 billion trade surplus last 
month, but only because ex- 
ternal trade feU.affa cliff. 

Exporters showed their 
largest fen for more than 13 
years but Seoul saw the sur- 
plus soar because Imports 
crashed by almost half 

Small wonder j fthen,T; 
HSBCbank’ — whit*'’ 1 
bly knows what is going an in 
Asia as well as anyone — 
should be reluctant to guess 
just how deep and for-reach- 
ing the Asia crisis will .prove. 

A first-half provision of 
more than $1 billion against 
bad debt — to add to the 
$289 minimi special provision 
taken at the end of last year — 
suggests, however, that the 
hank is hardly sanguine. 

It is an attitude of mind that 
some who affected surprise at 
foe size of the HSBC provi- 
sion — the shares fell around 
2 per cent yesterday — might 
do well to adopt. 


Utility carousel 


I " 'HE 
I dec 
I tLsai 


sales are on again at 
electricity boards. Priva- 
tisation shut down many 
local showrooms where con- 
sumers could pay their bids 
and buy appliances relatively 
cheaply. It also set In motion 
an ownership carousel which 
yesterday saw London Elec- 
tricity on the market 
The USB — as it used to be 
— was bought by the US util- 
ity company, Entergy, less 
than 18 months ago. Then, it 
was fashionable for US com- 
panies to buy British utilities, 
and of the English regional 
electricity companies only 
Southern Electric kept its 
independence. 

But It does not take long for 
business feshions to change, 
and now it is “back to ba- 


according to Entergy** 

fashion set by feifow US l utn- 
itv Dominion Resources. 
Which sdd East Midlands 
Electricity to Powarpan «x 
weeks ago. Most of foe oth^ 
US owners of British electric- 
ity distributors are also 
thought to be ready to reverse 
SefrVush Into British homes. 

The supposed gold mme oi 
steady and abundant cash- 
flows has proved 
though with tax benefits from 
the Government, Entergy is 
confident it will make a hand- 
some profit on the deal and 
insists there is no shortage of 
interested suitors. 

But the key question tor 
British electricity-users is 
what happens to their service 
while the ownership of assets 
!s tossed around on the inter- 
national capital markets. 

London Electricity natu- 
rally Insists that it is con- 
cerned only with Its custom- 
ers, but It would be 
surprising If the question erf 
ownership did. not distract its 
senior managers. 

' it is to be hbped 'that the 
regulatory regime wfli 6hsure 
that present and future 
owners cannot milk consum- 
ers. But changes of ownership 
must add to the regulator’s 
burdens, as well as making it 
more diffi cult for companies 
to Improve services. 


Season adjusted 


N; 


EVER mind the 
weather. It must be 
summer. How can one 
tell? Easy. Just look at the 
level of the pound against the 
German mark — cornerstone 
of continental European cur- 
rency values. 

Just as the British holiday 
rush-, to Europe's- hot-spots 
r 'sMt&tte pealWhe pound is 

^sterling dropped below 2.90 
marks, just a$ It did in early 
August last year. Indeed, over 
the last month, the pound has 
fallen by 12 pfennigs. 

The scale of the slide is a 
worry for more than Britain's 
Costa-bound hordes. The 
monetary policy committee, 
which is due to meet later this 
week, will for two reasons 
have sterling on. its mind. 

First, central bankers and 
their advisers do not like 
sharp currency movements, 
and although the pound’s 
recent slip has hardly been 
precipitate, tt will have been 
fast enough to set the eye- 
brows twitching in Thread- 
needle Street 

Secondly, the strength of 
sterling has been one of the 
factors which has been fac- 
tored Into the MPC's strategy 
as it tries to hft the Govern- 
ment’s inflation target 
Consequently any signifi- 
cant erosion of that strength 
will tempt the MPC into ad- 
justing other bits of policy — 
otherwise known as raising 
interest rates — if it still feels 
the inflation risks are on the 
up-side. 

Oddly enough, raising rates 
might be counter-productive. 
The pound could fell on the 
back of higher rates because 
of the consequences, for the 
real economy. Yesterday’s 
survey from the Chartered In- 
stitute of Purchasing and Sup- 
ply shows just how bad things 
are. Will the MPC see thiq p q 
that way? Don't bank on it. 


Financial advisers 
face OFT inquiry 


Rupert Jones 


T HE Office of Pair Trad- 
ing has started an in- 
quiry into the way fi- 
nancial products and services 
are sold, following increasing 
public complaints. 

Th e OPT win focus on the 
system In place since 1988, 
which splits financial advi- 
sers into two camps — those 
who can advise only on one 
company’s products and 
those who can choose Iran all 
those on the market'— and it 
could lead to cafls fbr the new 
Financial Services Authority, 
to change the rules. 

Th e OFT said . it was con- 
cerned at the number of com- 
plaints about independent fi- 
nancial advice that is 
anything but, as wen as hid- 


den charges and unfair terms 
buried in the sman print. 

In the 12 months to Septem- 
oer 1997 local government 
trading standards depart- 
ments handled more than 
50,000 complaints. 

2*wj? ay \, move coincides 
m£r -5 ubli cation of a free 
oft guide to personal fi- 
nance. which is designed to 
av oid the many 
Sir?” unravel the “gob- 


John Bridget an, the Direc- 

Fa £ Tradin& 

i niw J™ terminology is 

very confusing, and I 

that level of 

£Sb5r. knowledge in this 

^ personal fl- 
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Racing 

Ken Oliver expects Ron Hodges’s grand old sprinter to register his 1 8th victory 


SPORTS NEWS 13 

Motor Racing 


iven miver expects Ron Hodges’s grand old sprinter to register his 1 8th victory Lg 

Hard To Figure can bathe in glory bitter taste 


T HE horse who was at 
death's door four 
years ago. and is run- 
ning in hi s 123rd race 
when most of his age are graz- 
ing and lazing in retirement, 
win have regular racegoers at 
Bath cheering like mad if he 
triumphs in a modest claim- 
ing event there this 
afternoon. 

Hart To Figure runs in the 
race named in his honour and 
those who have followed the 
illustrious career of Ron 
Hodges's evergreen 12-year- 
old will ten you it Is certainly 
not hart to figure where and 
when to back him. 

He has won 17 races with 
seven of them coming over i 
today’s course and when be i 
scored in this event las t year I 
he was winning for the third ! 
time in the space of 19 days. 

Owner James Muxsell «aid- j 
"We have thought about retir- 
ing him plenty of times, but 
he Just loves every minute of 

iL” 

Spending the rest of his 
days down on the range 
nearly came after he landed 
the Ayr Gold Cup in 1993. 

He underwent an operation 
to remove a life-threatening 
fungal on his brain, but mado 
a fine recovery and his antics 
on the gallops told Hodges 
that his sprinter was not 
about to collect his pension. 

The old grey is part of the 
trainer's family, with his 
Mandy saying: "We love him 
and I just wish we had a 
dozen youngsters coming 
through like him, ” 

He has a few more grey 
whiskers than when, as a two- 
year-old. he scored at Bath 10 
years ago, hut there’s still 
plenty of spring in die heels 
of Hard To Figure (3.30) and 
this remarkable sprinter can 
come home to a hero’s wel- 
come with win number 18. 

Windy Gulch (4.30) lodes 
worthy of the nap selection in 
the concluding Coleme Ap- 
prentices' Maiden Handicap. 

Paul Cole's well-bred three- 
year-old, who cost $180,000, 
has run well in each of her 
three races and she could 
prove too sharp for these 
moderate rivals. 

Clive Brittain, who had 
gone 68 days without a win- 
ner, had a welcome change of 



luck when Circus won the 
"Go Racing In Yorkshire” 
Maiden Stakes at Ripon 
yesterday. 

The Newmarket trainer, 
who was forced to put his 
horses on the easy list ex- 
plained: “They were all 
wrong with mucus in their i 
lungs so we steam-cleaned 100 I 
boxes and gave them two I 


weeks off; but they are com- 
ing back now." 

Brittain has ambitious 
plans for Circus, who had fin- 
ished third to Xaar in the Cra- 
ven Stakes, adding: “He 
needed the blinkers today. He 
was playing around at Ascot 
last time. 

“He is in a Group Three at 
Haydock on Saturday, which 


he might go for — he's up to 
that class.” 

Frankie Dettori, who part- 
nered Circus, had earlier 
scored on Mitchigan — his 
only two rides at the meeting. 

Chris Thornton, who was 
forced to close his operation 
down for three weeks in the 
spring, salt out his fourth 
winner in the last fortnight | 


when Buzz ran away with the i 
Tommy Shed den Challenge | 
Trophy. 

Always travelling easily for 
Dean McKeown, the three- 
year-old. a runner-up at Ham- 
ilton on Saturday night, led 
three out and soon had the 
race in safe keeping, coming 
home seven lengths clear of 
Simply Super- "He didn’t get 


Bath Jackpot card with form guide 


Catterick 
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2.45 Last Lao lastiao 

115 Daafeg Stone Dazzling Stone 

145 Eternity EtenRy 
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4.45 Sharp Gayln JustTeettag 
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Going: Good to salt * Dentes tankers. • Top tom rahig. 
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Sown day wbmsrt; 4.45 Jist Testing. 
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Draw: Low numtare towed. 

Sawn <tey wtanere: 130 SBfiy EWmftwr. . 

BUtorad first flaw: Nona Vkrarafc 100 hoy's Prank* 200 Royal Tarragon. 

Figures h tractate alter horse's n ame denote days since last outing. J, Jinps- 
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of failure 


Alan Henry on the 

former champions 
who are struggling 
to make the grade 


T HE unbridled elation 
of the McLaren-Mer- 
cedes squad at having 
beaten Ferrari for the 
second straight weekend was 
almost matched by the mas- 
sive relief felt by Jordan at 
the fourth and sixth places 
achieved by Damon Hill and 
Ralf Schumacher in the Ger- 
man Grand Prix. 

Hockenheim meant that in 
three races Jordan have dra- 
matically turned their season 
around. After the French 
event in June the team were 
staring into the abyss with no 
championship points to their 
credit: now they are fifth In 
the constructors' table, albeit 
with a modest tally of seven 
points, a massive ill behind 
the pace-setters McLaren. 

But If there was rejoicing in 
those two camps there was 
near despair in the teams run 
by two retired world champi- 
ons, Jackie Stewart and Alain 
ProsL For them, Sunday was 
a palnftil affair. 

As drivers, Stewart and 
Prost won seven titles be- 
tween them, but both are cur- 
rently making heavy weather 
of their new role as Formula 
One team owners. 

At Hockenheim there was 
no respite for the two teams. 
The Stewart-Fords driven by 
Rubais Barricbello and Jos 
Verstappen retired with 
transmission-related prob- 
lems while the Prost-Peugeots 
of Jarno TruQi and Olivier 
Panis trailed home 12th and 
15th. Both cars were lapped 
! by the dominant McLarens 
and Panis’s challenge was de- 
layed by a stop-go penalty for 
jumping the start 
There seems no obvious 
end to the spiral of disap- 
pointment faced by both 
teams. For the Stewart team, 
now in their second year of 
Formula One, the position 
has been reversed from 1997. 
Last year the team were 
blighted by a seemingly end- 
less string of Ford engine fail- 
ures; this year the engines 
have been much more reli- 
able and competitive but the 
Stewart cars, on the whole, 
have simply failed to perform. 

"From our point of view 
we’re perhaps now under- 
standing why the second year 
of Fl is even more compli- 
cated than the first," said 


Home and dried . . . Lee Newton takes charge inside the final furlong on Snperbit to win the opening race at Ripon yesterday photograph: john qjles 


home until 20 min utes to one 
on Sunday morning yet at 620 
he was squealing for his grub 
and he never left an oat so I 
took a chance and ran him 
here,” said Thornton. 

“The horses were all wrong 
and we shut np shop for the 
last three weeks In May, but 
they are running a lot better 
now." 


Paul Stewart the team's man- 
aging director and son of the 
three-times world champion. 

“There are certain ele- 
ments in the design of the cur- 
rent car which we cannot 
change this season, but win 
be altered when it comes to 
designing the 1999 car. 

‘*1 think there are some de- 
velopments from our tyre 
supplier Bridgestone which 
will help us, but we are not 
challenging regularly for top 
10 positions which we were 
aiming for this season." 

Stewart at least has five 
championship points on the 
board, four achieved thanks 
to Barrichello's strong fourth 
place in Barcelona where he 
beat Jacques Vllleneuve’s 
Williams after a race-long 
battle. 

Prost has yet to score a 
single point this season after 
an endless struggle mating 
the Peugeot Vio engine with 
his new chassis after switch- 
ing from Mugen-Handa power 
at the end of last season. 

Prost is reluctant to discuss 
his team's dilemma. “He 
would like Heinz-Harald 
Frentzen to drive for the team 
next season,” scud a source. 
“He believes his talent has 
not been used to best effect by 
the teams he has driven for in 
the past, but there is contin- 
ued pressure from Gaulolses 
[the team's sponsor] to have a 
French driver which will 
mean keeping Panis.” 

Prost is also under increas- 
ing pressure from Peugeot to 
perform and would like to se- 
cure the services of John Bar- 
nard- as his chief designer. 
Prost won two of his four 
titles driving Barnard-de- 
signed McLaren-TAGs in 1985 
and '86 and always had a fine 
working relationship with the 
British engineer. 

However Barnard is trying 
to resolve a dispute between 
himself and Tom Walkln- 
shaw, manag ing director of 
the Arrows team, for whom 
he has worked as te chnical di- 
rector since April 1997. 

If Barnard becomes avail- 
able, then it is likely that 
Prost will spare no effbrt to 
secure his services. Whether 
the team would fed the bene- 
fit of Barnard's design input 
in time to save Prosfs per- 
sonal reputation is another 
matter altogether. 

• President Nelson Mandela 
is to meet Bemie Ecclestone, 
the vice-president of the 
sport's governing body the 
FLA, to discuss plans for 
grand-prix racing to return to 
South Africa next year for the 
first time since 1993. 


Rugby League I Cycling 


Eagles fight Six TVM riders 
Saints’ move are questioned 
for Kear over drugs 

A^tewito POLICE were yesterday 
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Andy Wilson 

S HEFFIELD Eagles hope to 
see off an approach from 
St Helens for the services of 
their Challenge Cup-winning 
coach John Kear. 

Saints have targeted Bear 
to take over next season after 
informing their coach Shaun 
McRae that his contract will 
not be renewed. 

But Tim Adams, the Eagles 
chairman, said yesterday: “1 
am determined that we will 
keep John at Sheffield. St Hel- 
ens have made him an offer, 
John has told us that — that's 
the sort of honest relationship 
we have. 

"But I think it’s fair to say 
that he is happy with us. He is 
under contract until Septem- 
ber 1999 and we are sitting 
down with him this week to 
resolve the position.'’ 
Meanwhile, Maurice Lind- 
say moved quickly yesterday 
in an attempt to repair any 
damage caused by comments 
he made at the weekend about 
Gateshead's bid for a 1989 
Super League franchise. 

The Super League Europe 
managing director was 
quoted as saying that Gates- 
head “may be disappointed if 
we ask them to wait another i 
year”, suggesting that he pre- 
ferred the alternative bids 
from Cardiff and Swansea. 

Yesterday he insisted: “I , 
never intended to kick Gates- 
head in the teeth. Indeed, if 
the applications are deemed 
good enough by onr indepen- 
dant consultants. I would love 
to see all three let in." 

The accountants Deloitte & 
Touche have now completed a 
report on the three bids 
which will be discussed by 
the boards of Super League 
and the Rugby Football 
League this veik, before a 
meeting next Monday. 

Widnes are expected to sack 
their coach Graeme West 
following Sunday’s 63-4 home 
defeat by Hull KR. 

• Martin Offiah hopes to 
return for London against his 
former dub Wigan on Friday 
hut fears he only has a 50-50 
chance because of an ankle 
operation. Rob Smyth and 
Shaun Edwards are also ex- 
pected at The Stoop. 


i questioning members of 
the Dutch TVM team in the 
wake of the drugs scandal 
that blighted the Tour de 
France. 

Six cyclists along with 
other members of staff 
were being detained in 
Reims, north of Paris. The 
team director Gees Priem, 
their doctor Andrei Mik- 
hailov, and a masseur have 
already been placed under 
formal investigation — a 
step short ofbeing charged. 

The masseur Johannes 
Moors was detained on sus- 
picion of possessing harm- 
ful substances and break- 
ing France’s anti-doping 
and customs laws. 

The riders — Jeroen Bllj- 
levens, Steven de Jongh, 
Servais Knaven, Bart Vos- 
kamp. Sergei Ivanov and 
Sergei Outschakov — made 
no comment as they 
entered the main police 
station, though a TVM offi- 
cial, Guido van Calster, 
emerged in the afternoon to 
say the team had been 
“treated well". 

Jan van het Hoge, the 
team’s cook, told the wait- 
ing crowd of journalists 
that the riders were "all 
very at ease and don't think 
I they will be put under offi- 
cial examination because 
they are innocent". 

The TVM riders were 
called in after two police 
raids on their hotels during 
the three-week Tour. The 
second raid, in Albertville 
last Tuesday, ended with 
the riders being taken to 
hospital for tests on their 
urine, blood and hair. 

The team palled oat of 
the race last Friday, two 
days before the end, saying 
they did not have the 
strength to continue. 

The case of the Festina 
team which sparked the 
scandal is expected to pro- 
gress slowly because the 
judge handling the case Is 
on holiday and will not 
return until September. 

Riders from the Casino 
and Once teams are also ex- 
pected to be questioned. 
Hie Once team doctor Nico- 
las Terrados is under inves- 
tigation on doping charges. 
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Sailing 


Gales find 
Cudmore in 
his element 


Bob Fisher at Cowes 


N EVER mind tbe 
weather, Cowes 
Week returned to a 
normal mode when 
the south-westerly breeze 
kicked In with a verigeance 
yesterday and wreaked Its 
own brand of havoc to keep 
the sailmakers and boat 
repairers in business. 

The racing crews wore 
worried smiles after a be- 
calmed weekend turned 
into Gale Force Nine Man- 
day. The Mg winds also 
brought new names into 
tbe frame and tales of what 
might have been. 

"I reckon we were win- 
ning.'* said Kit Hobday, 
skipper of the Class One In- 
dependent Bear, “when the 
boom broke." He might 
have been right, as the win- 
ner of the two major tro- 
phies of this week last year 
was two miles from tbe line 
when tbe breakage occurred 
and still ended up third. 

It is doubtful, however, 
that Independent Bear 
would have beaten the 
overall winner of the day, 
Rnsse Nolr 98, the 50-foot 
Bruce Farr-designed win- 
ner of the previous day, 
sailed by Harold Cudmore. 

In the 25-30 knot winds, 
Cudmore's team sailed with 


61an, and were looking 
back at their opponents 
from the time' they left the 
start line. Only Tony de 
Mulder, with the Farr 40, 
Victric V, had any hope of 
holding off Independent 
Bear’s challenge to tbe 
leader. Victric V fjnish'pd 
five minutes down on the 
winner’s corrected Hw* bat 
almost three minutes clear 
of Independent Bear. 

Class 2 finally had a com- 
pleted race with the Jason 
Ker-designed Shakermaker 
pulling off a six-minute win 
over Stephen James’s Jaco- 
bite. Given that the course 
was largely dead up wind 
and down, this was a 
remarkable performance 
by the 30-footer against the 
powerful Swan 40. 

In Class 3 the Stephen 
Jones-designed 28ft Thrust 
went up wind quickly and 
then shot off in a cloud of 
spray from her bow wave 
on the running legs to win 
from Peter Beamish’s Aztec 
by two minutes. 

Peter Bruce, a regular 
winner here, confirmed his 
authority by winning 
Class 4 with ease over Luc 
Bertillier’s Morlna 3. And 
John Dudley made history 
when he won Class 6 in the 
24ft Purple Haze, a race 
which the boat had won 20 
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Hitting the big time . .• . the crew of the 80-foot maxi-yacht Bombay Sapphire grapple with the gale-force winds which lashed Cowes yesterday 
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Football 


Medical puts paid 
to Gillespie move 


Michael Walker 


K EITH Gillespie's pro- 
posed transfer from 
Newcastle United to 
Middlesbrough, which was at 
such an advanced stage on 
Sunday morning that Boro 
announced its completion, 
has fallen through after the 
winger failed a medical. 

That was the bad news for 
the 23-year-old Irishman. The 
good was that Newcastle im- 
mediately Indicated their 
willingness to reopen con- 
tract negotiations with him. 

Gillespie injured his right 
ankle in a challenge with Colin 
Calderwood In April, forcing 
him to miss the FA Cup final, 
and he has done only light 
training since. Middlesbrough, 
it would seem, tried to sign 
him in the belief that he would 
be able to play against Leeds 
United on Saturday week. 

The winger, who has not 
featured in any of Newcastle's 
pre-season work, cannot do 
that and as such it explains, 
and justifies. Kenny Dalg- 
lish’s annoyance at Middles- 
brough's early announcement 
of a deal. 

A statement from Newcas- 
tle yesterday said: “The com- 
ment by Middlesbrough Foot- 


ball Club regarding Keith Gil- 
lespie was regrettably more 
than premature. Although not 
fUlly fit, it is true that Keith 
Gillespie held preliminary 

discussions with Middles- 
brough over the weekend 
regarding a potential move. 

“The Teesside club have 
said they are unhappy with 
the tact that the player has. 
not yet folly recovered from 
the Injury. Now Newcastle 
United expect Keith to return 
and continue his contract 
talks in the next taw weeks.” 
U is possible that Middles- 
brough could revive their in- 
terest once he is fit as the two 
dubs had agreed a £3.5 mil- 
lion fee, but Dalglish may fed 
he has retained a player he 
did not want to sell 
Sheffield Wednesday yester- 
day completed a ELS m ill i on 
deal for WIm Jonk with PSV 
Eindhoven. The 31-year-old 
midfielder becomes Danny 
Wilson's first signing and joins 
on a three-year contract 
Crystal Place are hoping to 
sign the China captain Fan 
Zyi, a centre-half who can 
play in midfield, and Sun-GJ, 
who operates at the back or in 
the middle, for a combined 
£1 million after both im- 
pressed the manager ' Terry 
Venables in trials. 


Van Hooijdonk 
boycotts Forest 


Potar White 


P IERRE van Hooijdonk 
Insists he will start a 
boycott Of Nottin gham 
Forest today in a defiant at- 
tempt to leave the newly 
promoted Premiership 
club. 

The Holland World Cup 
striker. 28, Is due to return 
to the City Ground today to 
start his preseason train, 
ing after being given ex- 
tended time off after play- 
ing In France 98. But he 
made it clear last night that 
he has no intention of trav- 
elling to Nottingham and 
instead will train with one 
oF his former Dutch clubs. 
NAC Breda. 

Van Hooijdonk is un- 
happy that Forest sold his 
striking partner Kevin 


Campbell to Trabzonspor of 
Turkey. He is also frus- 
trated that Forest missed 
out In the chase to sign his 
fellow countryman, the 
midfielder Wim Jonk, who 
has moved to Sheffield 
Wednesday. He said: "I 
have asked for a transfer 
and I am not cha n ging my 
stance." 

Dave Bassett, Forest’s 
manager, reacted angrily to 
Van Hooijdonk's action. He 
said: "It is time the player 
started acting in a profes- 
sional manner. I expect 
him to be at training and 
preparing himself for the 
new season. 

"I have made it quite 
clear to him that I am not 
accepting his transfer 
request He has four years 
left on his contract and I ex- 
pect him to honour it” 
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Continental game on in millionaires’ row 


John Duncan on the moves that could 
make a league for the elite become reality 


T HOSE who think the 
stakes in the proposed 
European Super 
League are worth mil- 
lions do not know the half of 
it It is possible that founders 
could share a £2 billion wind- 
tall from expansion of the 
elite league should the 
scheme take off. That how- 
ever. must seem a long way 
off right now. 

For- a start there are a 
series of political hurdles to 
overcome that will shape how 
the league begins and evolves. 
The Href problem Is that the 
teams signing up will have to 
avoid being expelled from 
their national leagues, some- 
thing English dubs are al- 
ready b e i n g threatened with. 

This appears a potent 
threat because a European 
Super League place without 
domestic competition on top 
would not be financially at- 
tractive, as the loss of gate 
revenue, television money 
and domestic interest would 
make a switch pointless. 

In the long run, it is an 
empty threat Why? Because 
If such threats become seri- 
ous, television companies, 
which currently pump mil- 
lions into domestic leagues, 
will step In. They will be 
scrambling for rights to the 
new set-up. Sky in England, 
for example, will bid for 
rights to matches in the new 
league but will not wish to see 
Us investment in the Premier 
League devalued by defection 
or expulsion. 

Its interest is to have the 
likes of United and Liverpool 


Sport in brief 


Ice Hockey 

The Cardiff Devils’ Canadian 
forward Ken Hodge, the dub's 
second highest points scorer 
last season, has announced 
his retirement, writes Vic Bat- 
chelder. However, the 32-year- 
old, who played for NHL 
teams in Minnesota, Boston 
and Tampa Bay before joining 
Cardiff two years ago. win be 
retained as the Devils* first 
scouting agent In the- United 
States. 

Rugby Union 

The Singapore Rugby Union 
has appointed the former 
Wallaby wing David Campese 
as assistant national team 
coach in the run-up to the 
Asian championship to be 
held in Singapore from Octo- 
ber 24 to 31. The champion- 
ship is the qualifying round 
for l999*s Rugby World Cup. 

Campese will captain Austra- 
lia in next month’s Common- 
wealth Games in Malaysia. 

Hockey 

Cannock's 18-year-old 
Michael Johnson has been 
called up for the Common- 
wealth Games on the strength 
of his performances in Eng- 
land's recent tour of South 
Africa, writes Pat Rowley. 

England, Stall D Luo* os (Emi 
G rintooad). • |RmHiqt. Di I miii 

Q Farddm {Hounslow ft ArMy). B 
Ounrt (Tadeiogian). J Halt* (HUM. 
Moms). ■ Jotamaa iCamsck). w Waugh 
{South QUO. COOtl. J Wyatt i Reading). 
Mftfltafcfc M OonlB ROM, Holland), J 
Pldoook (Cannock), J Wo Ilia 
(TaddlngtOA), B WmOx (SouthgOlal. 
JUtaoki B CratoNoy (Cannot*;. (IW 
(E QnnsMOl). M Poarn (Raiding). B 
[Cannock} 


competing in both. It is the 
one funding the domestic 
leagues which, after a long 
game of brlnksmanship. 
means no one is going to be 
expelled from anything. 

The second problem is the 
resentment of teams not in- 
vited. The European Super 
League would have to use 
cash and tantalising but 


vague promises to stop other 
clubs rocking the boat. The 
cash incentive could come as 
some form of tax on income 
from tbe new league, to be 
paid to the domestic league 
for an interim period. This 
could buy off a significant 
number of smaller teams who 
never had much chance of 
winning domestic titles 
anyway. 

The really serious wailing, 
however, will come -from the 
dubs on the fringes of the 
new league, who currently 


compete for European places 
and have the support to con- 
sider themselves major dubs. 
Plenty will be left out all over 
Europe. They will have to be 
bought off by p romis es of 
foture expansion. 

Places In the new elite will 
be treated as franchises to be 
bought and sold, an attractive 
commercial move for the 
owners and founder dubs. 
American experience sug- 
gests that If the* set-up is a 
success in the first few years, 
the existing members will 


seek permanent ex pansion, 
perhaps the creation of two 
extra divisions, hi- order to 
make a return on their 
investment 

The 20 new places would be 
auctioned off to the highest 
bidders and with no possibil- 
ity of relegation, each fran- 
chise would be expected to 
cost up to £100 million, rais- 
ing £2 billion, a tempting 
reason for getting involved at 
the start of the enterprise. 

Before the issue of expan- 
sion, however, one conundrum 
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• Tottenham Hotspur 

• Bayer Leverkusen 

• Valencia 

• Deportfvo La Corufia 
« Porto 

• Benflca 

• Croatia Zagreb 

• AS Roma 

• Parma 

■ Red Star Belgrade 


Results 


Golf 


(MompfUa. Ten non- 
ius unless 

I): a«a N Price (Zlm) 85. 07, 70. 6S 
l won in play-off); J ffiumen 70. 67, 66. 65. 
S70G Day 69. 04. 72. 65.371 B Estes 68. 
67. 67, 89 272 T Conley 68. 08. 67. 66. 
274 P Goydoa 72. as. eg, 67. 270 R Oam- 
.ron W. 74. 86. 6D J Hoes 70, 67, 70. 68; K 
Triptaff 68. 70. 50, 68; P Azlngar 65. 69. 89. 
72. 270 S Hoctl 68. ML 74. 88. 277 L 
Barter 73. 69. 68. 68; M Bradley 70. SB. 7T. 
67; 0 Oiecsman 73. 65, 72. 67: N Lancaster 
67, 65. 77. 68; T Hamm 72. BB. 71. 68; 8 
Verplank SB. 70. 07. 71: J Durum 71. 67. 67. 
73; K Wenhrortti 67. 70, 07. 73. 278 D 
□grin 74. 67. 70. 67; O UresD 89. 68. 72. OP. 
M HUlbort Ttt 70. 89, 6®; R Madhita 89. 72, 
67. TO: K Sutherland 87. 7a 70.71: L Rlnkwr 
67. 09. 71. 71. OUtatta 279 E Toledo (Max) 
69, 70.73.87. 281 U Wftrir (Can) 69. 71. 70, 
71. 282 B Hughes (Aus) 68L 71. 72. 71. 
289 R CougWnn (Ire) 73, 68. 75.473. 
l>OUNDAnON AOS GROUP CSHVS 
(DarBngton): H egl nns l Rota Base 1M* 
SO D Ricks (MaJton ft Norton). IMSi 80 
M Station (Hunley Half) U44i se C Ben 
(Dumont City]. U-12 as C Paisley 
(StoctaflHd) GOrtat IM7I 88 E LOwttiar 
(Rosederry Grange). IKfBi 91 R Row- 
lands (Cosby) U-IOi SI N Hayward 
(Wadi). 


Tennis 


ATT LOS AMOELES TOUMUUHUm 

Ptaak A apwl (US) bt T Henman (GB) 

8-4.5-*. 

WOMUPS TOURHJUUnnr (Paid ABO. 
Calif): Hral I- Pw— w>ort (US) M V WH- 
llams (US) 6-4, 5-7. 8-4. 

OROUCH OHM (AmstenlBin): nmt 
rrair~'i A Bta ipn (Sp) bt T Johansson 
(Swa) 0-6, 6-4. 7-6. II Oi aU h WB (Swa) 
« F Mshgefu (Br) 6-4. 6-3; R Tra wtat y 
( Aus) bt A Petal (Rom) B-3, 6-4; D Hriiaty 
(Sarah) bl F Dweufl (Bel) 6-3, 7-5; D tta- 
miiuelB (B) bt A Cal atm vl (Sp) 6-7, 6-2, 
7-S. 

Baseball 

NfttlOflAL UBAOlia Atlanta 4 St Louts 
3, Montreal 1 Sen Diego Philadelphia 3 
San FranOsM 15. Pttt3bwgfi 2 Houston ft 
NY Mete B Los Angeles 3; Mdwaukeq 7 
Art/Otw Z Cnieago Cubs 3 Colorado ft 
Florida 1 ClndimaU 6. ManS no e tart 1, 
Atlanta (W74. LSI. PcLBfll. 060): 2. NY 
Mels (5630- £37-14|; 3, Philadelphia (55- 
64-, 505-17)0; 4. MdntrUI (43-68- -387-3®]; 

5. Flnrtda m43-J48-35J CenMi 1. 

Houston (WB7. L44. Pel 804. GBOH 2, Chi- 
cago Cubs I6M9-.5KW*); 3. Miiwautee 
(56-S&-£QM 1): 4. Si LaM .484-130: 

6. Pittsburgh (5M1-.450-17); ft CtnonneU 
(50-62- 448-1 7XL Wwata. 1. Son Dfogo (WT2. 


L39. PeLB48. GBO): z San-Ftanctaoo (M>- 
S1-JS41-12); 3. Lea Angles (8744*414-16): 
< Colorado (4M2-.44i^3j; 5. Artzene (41- 
70-3W-31). 

AMEHKAM LSAOUMi Tampa Bay 2 De- 
troit 3: Kansas City 2 Baltimore 9; Minne- 
sota 4 Toronto ft Oakland 7 Cleveland ft 
SMmflmm Bsata 1. NY Yofitaes (W77. 
L28, Pet. 733, GBO); 2. Boston (86-44-^98- 
14): 3. BaltUnors (B8-56- K ;i-24):4. Toronto 
lSM8-.8Q0-:!4Jl; ft Tampa Bay 
35X) OMHt 1. Cleveland PW2. L4ft 


(48-83-^aa-ISC). Wtarti 1 . Twaa (WSB. LSI. 
PcLS3ft GBO): 2 Anaheim J27-1): 3, 
Oakland (50-60-.4S5-0); 4. Seattle (49-6T- 
A46-10). 

Basketball 


(AUtense SMond natak 
Itaeop »fc Peurto Rico 94 Canada 81: Holy 
81 Yugoolavta 80. am« n Lithuania 84 
Argandaa 75; Australia 78 Brad 8ft Ptay- 
eHta IStta Nigeria 70 Japan .60. iStfu 
Senegal 75 South Koras 72. 

Crown Green Bowls 

WATERLOO: IrttaS w* D Muh 
btataiB (West Hsi^hton) W L Jones (WM- 
lasey) 21-18: A H wi a g (Promon) M B An- 
yon (Wallasey) 21-18; M Hogarth 
(LythBTQ) bt C Hutsa (Hartford) 21-14; T 
Gtovor (West Haughttn) btC OaweU (Hart- 
Kxd] 21-19: S Money (Borman) bt R Win- 
nlngton (Hertford) 21-11: M Winn Is ft i 
(Harttorct) Dt G Canting (WoHatwy) 21-16: 
O Kay (Singleton) bt W D Jones (WsHo- 
say] 21-16: ■ naigs (Oadderto^ bt M 
Banned (Stockport] 21-20; D Crabtree 
IKuttmi bt A Taylor (WMnes) 21-18: ■ 
Cta suta (Stockport] bt A CvnWn fChad- 
ttorton] 21-ft c Hobday (Buxton) bt C 
Bemelr (Chadderton) 21-19; K JeuAeun 
(Preston) bl J Booth (RassendMe) !W4. 

Equestrianism 

NATIONS COT (BodapoM): 1, Hungary 
Kits 2. Germany VLB; 3, Austria ift ft 
EMghim 2ft fi. Mly 33J5; ft G8 5ft 

Snooker 


(PlyinoUBii: 1 
qoMByteg rooott T Kwiwtaa (6ftg) bt K 
Payne (EnflJ 9 O^Ctamar (me) bt P 
Cavney (Eng) 5-4; D MoDonn— (Eng) u 
M DdewlallomM (Seal) 5-ft r Wiii i 
(Wet) bt M Gray (Eng) 5-3, O rtantfag 
(Eng) WTPWilt (Thai) 5-1 iMCowb (Eng) 
b» J Wallace (Eng) W: B Ptaohaa (£nrt W 
p McUnagn (Engj 5-1: PWaKue(N)raim 
■ 6-3; D 


T Snaw (Eng) i 


(Engl bt L 


Griffin (Eng) 5-3: W brown (Eng) bt M PU 
(Eng) 5-4; e itaAMy (Goat) btHAber- 


rwwy (Scot) 8-ft- J Untar (3co) bt 5 
Chang (Mai) 5-0: D Ouartw (Eng) to M 
Fenton (Wml) 5-1; -A Barttan (Ene/ W j 
Money (Ire) 6-4: C Sctroloa (Eng) bt P 
UcPhiUlpa (Scat) 5-2: J iBcWa (Eng) tt M 


Hsnee (Eng) 5-4: 0 nog (Eng) bt 8 Pwt- 
mon (Eng) 5-2: A OmmI (Engl Bt L Mch- 
ordson (Eng) 5-2; K ll. lu enon (lee) to A 
Dmfaa (Wal) 5-1. 


Squash 


SKIP (P rin ceton. US). 

Ong Bang HN (Mai) bt J JUninu (Con 
B-4. 9-a, 8-i; M Rooms Oral bt D S Al 
Raqaai (Kuw) 8-8. 8-ft 9-7: H J ei«|e (In- 
dia) bt D Woodman (Eng) 8-ft 9-2. 5-6. 

sftuataMt (woi) « j comoia (coi) 

9- 7. 9-ft 9-1; J Rooney (Ira) bt M Marcus 
(SA) 9-1 . 7-9. 9-4. 6-8: ■ Hneeata (Pok) bt 
□ Legewoord (Nath) 9-1. 9-a 9-Q; A Orant 
(E*«9) bl M Y Oul am (Kuw) 9-3. 5-0. 8-0; J 
WWowan (Eng) bt B Lateral (Intoa) 9-ft 

10- & 9-ft W A lotatar (Mai) bt 6 Lets 
(Wal) 9-ft 9-& 9-4: H AMMO (Egypt) bt J 
Staff (Bar) 9-1 9-0 B-l; K time (Can) bt 
S Hon (tag «. W, M. H J 
Korop (Eng) Iff M Codeia (Von) 9-0. 9-1. 
9HJ: l taro to (Ena) bt A Domales (Bri 
9-1. 9-0. 9-1; R Bail ee (Wal) bt C BagOa 
(Con) 8-ft S-4 r 9-a: s HaMMey (Scot) bt A 
Abbae (Pok) 9-0. B-l. 9-0: P Kotor (US) bt 
S HtzgaraM (Wal) B-B. 9-6. 10-ft M Mta- 
Hmw (Eng) bl D Patterson (US) 9-1. 9-1. 
Brit ■ Q ew ta r (Eng) bt J Mustonan (Hrrt 
9-0. 9-0. 9-ft H SM (ft) Dt SCmwtoa 
(Soto) 9-1. 9-1, 9-3: W Htosni n HMdy 
(Egypt) bt A Mr (tor) 9-ft 5-0. 9-ft A 
Ms ax a (Sp) bt H Shah (Km) B-ft 9-0. 9-0; 
m Kasaros (Pah) bt A YVHWnoon ' 

9-0. 9-2. 

Evening Racing. 


> (Zlm) 9-0. 


(Tf aiftrdo)r 1, WELSH MOUH- 
TAW. p PttEstmmw Cii-Tfc a, Mac A lire 
(18-1): a, R ee s . a (4-1 Fbvj. ij ran. Nft ft 

£ Morgan) To*r CVtaa C33ft raan. 

TIL Due) F: CttnSO. C8P: C16ftS4 Trt- 
cesfc ncftflfl. 

(BJr 1, OPEN SHUT, M Roberts 
(2-S Fev). ft Ookta> tttrr (14-1); ft Time 


_ i50JH.7wi.ftSL, , 

Tot® cua cirift E4.40. Dad F: Eftflft 
CSft £7.51. 

TJO (ST aOTyris): 1, TAHCmTMMS, 
T WHBams (7—1): ft Orossc I ro e y (33-1); 
ftl Hetadton (6-4 Jt Fnk fttttaTO A owe 

(35-1). IS ran. ZB. X. (D Baitar) To* £7 St 
jSSLjClUO. £3-40. Dual f: £291 JO. CSP: 
S219.6SL Tfieaat £1 ,3TB 57. Nft Brave 
Maple. 

TM (I- «l> 1, LABV RACHB. J For- 
WW (5-1): ft IWhnl s (8-1); -ft ReASroa 
CMC Jt F«*L 5 ran. Hd. ft (J Byre) Tok 
£ 450: £ft 20. £1.10. Dual Fr E1Z5Q. CSP: 
ClftSft 

W tnda or 

•M (Iro W Utota); 1. I IIMilttn 
LEAOUft Mr V Luftanlufc (5-1); ft Keca- 
S DtaW*« (9-4 FbvL tl ran. 
1ft ft <K Cumtingham-Brawe) TM rs.20: 
EI^O. CLfiO. 21J0. Dual F: £14.10. CSF: 
ns.7ft Triaaoc t4ia NR: Rymg Eagle. 


I 87yris> 1, fUUNTRMft J Raid 
_ (7-2 Fato; ft Poto- 
(7-1 L IS ran. ft ft (H Coilln- 
gridga) Tote: E5.40: WO, Cijo. £2.70. 
Dual F; £750. CSF: £21.79. Trkast £12251. 
NR: V I P Charlie. 

TM (lea » 7yita> 1, QUINTUS. T 
Ouhw (9-4 FbW. ft ttegta Bridget (15-1); 
ft Dude dttate (20-1). IS ran. 1ft ghd. (P 
Cole) Tots: £350; £1.70. £250, OftBft Dual 
R £2250. CSF: E3301. m: Bedford nose. 
7 JO CM* ft MSS UNIVmSat. M HHts 
(Evans Fev7. ft tf ro ohros (Mae (7-1); ft 
O ta sns roi d (5-1L IS ran. Nft ft (B Hills) 
Tow tzao: Clio. Cl JO. EiJtO- Duel p! 
£BJ0. CSF: C8J9. NR: Knockemback 
Nod to. 

aXtd (M tOyde* ft MAUUMDOft T 

Oulnn (lO-lfcftSMWlfii-ffFavfcS, Mc_ 
He Mrott (25-17, 4, ftws WoH (14-1). IQ 
ran. ML 1ft (M Ctumnon) Tome Pit ov 
Cl. SO, £140. £3 SO. Dual F: £11.70. CSF: 
£24^4. Trtcaat S372JZ. NFL Mousehole 
BJ5 (Iro OTyriefr 1, WAHJ, R HI Us 
(B-11 F*V): ft ■ertro BHta (Mfc ft totad 
(50-1). 12 ran. 8, 1ft (Sir Michael Stouta) 
Tone n.00; £1.10. £1.90. cam Dual p. 
£190. CSF: C3J4. 

QUADPCm £320 -PLACWoA £7 JO 


Fixtures 


(730 union stmod) 

Football 

SCOTTtSf LIAGlttfa First Dhristan Ato- 
drte v Ctydebaak; PbHiK v Aye Graanoch 
Morion v HUMmiam Rafth v Hamilton. 
I W iri ri t is Alloa v Fortar Arbroath 
*««yda v Quean in Souttr. Uv- 
ingtoon vSSHing; Panicky bivenw is CT. 


Benroes v Queen's Parle 

Broehto « Stenhousamubi CawOshbooih v 

Montrose; Dumbarton ¥ Albion; FW 
County v East SHtnng. 

FnmtDUUr Boneham Wood v Luvw 
Bromsgrova v Horotard (7^61: Carom J 
Covantay; Emtay * HuddaretWd (7iiv 
^■iTiborougb y Aldershot Tn (7.45); Foltal 
^ invtat v Dover (7.48): ejromraTv 

w ArMnal M Stake v 
LmOI (7.45); Beniet v Southampton [7 451- 

Rugby Union 

CLUB WATCH: Glasgow t-..--— .. . 
Richmond (7A v 

Hockey 


wotfid remain to be resolved. 
Tbe major teams all want to be 
in the same division with each 
other to guarantee an exciting 
season. But that would mean 
creating one very strong div- 
ision — tbe 10-dub European 
ifa teifln -i- inevitably leaving 
seme big names langoisbing in 
mkHaUe, while a weaker In- 
ternational Division would 
mu ton for easier progress to 
later stages. So the European 
Division, would have to be 
given tbe chance of winning 
extra wildcard entries to the 
final stages. 

This could be achieved by 
offering the top three teams of 
both groups an automatic 
play-off place with a wild-card 
for fourth and fifth-placed 
teams. This would mean at 
least half the teams would be 
involved in post-season play. 

If the elite movers and shak- 
ers get a sudden attack of com- 
munity spirit — admittedly un- 
likely — they could offer places 
In an expanded European 
Super League on a country-by- 
country basis to give domestic 
competitions a lift 
They could sell these places 
to the domestic leagues for 
distribution at their own 
whim, attractive for those 
ues who would effectively 
be buying a star prize for 
their competitions, some- 
thing Uefa give them practi- 
cally for free with the three 
European competitions. 

In this way the Premier 
eague, Serie A and the Bun- 
desliga might buy three ex- 
pansion places each. This 
would also allow wealthier 
minor leagues such as Greece 
lim ited access to the golden 
goose. In tbe meantime there 
is only a complicated and lu- 
crative game of chi c ke n . 


The big three 
agree to delay 
Super moves 

Continued from back, page 

. tb® European govern, 
ing body, refused to comment 
yesterday, bat its recent track 
record of listening to the top 
clubs is not encoura ging 
Until recently, Uefe did not 
even formally recognise a 
country’s league. AH business 
was conducted through the 

aaisf* 10 "- suth - 

The Premier League has 
bren m the forefront of orga- 
Sjstag i regular meetings of 

nSfc *^+L top lea s ues to Press 
u«a into granting them rec- 
ognition and a voice in mak- 

Uefa agreed to 
this and recently changed the 

SK gLi ****- AmXS 

to the Pro- 

J Ciubs Committee. 
f nd granted six European 
leagues seats on it curopean 

^®viwas 

smbS»ss 

tf* com- 

OUr ^visions of 


te^ of the commit- 

SSSssS 
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Rugby Union 

Clubs wait 
for French 
blessing 


SPORTS NEWS 15 


Robert Kitson on 

a Toulouse meeting 
which will shape the 
domestic season 


E ngland’s top dubs, 
willing to reshape the 
AlliedDunbar league 
structure to add a 
European dimension to their 
new season, should learn 
tomorrow whether their stub- 
born i lth-hoor attempt to cre- 
ate a viable alternative tour- 
nament will receive the 
desired French embrace or 
just a resigned Gallic shrug. 

A gathering of the top 24 
French clubs in Toulouse 
today will be followed by the 

all-important meeting be- 
tween a delegation of their 
representatives, headed by 
Serge Blanco, and French 
Rugby Federation in 

the same city 24 hours later. 
Any chance of a new cross- 
border competition to replace 
the worse-fbr-wear Heineken 
Cup, which the Rn gHalh clubs 
have abandoned, hinges on 
the French federation’s bless- 
ing as required by Interna- 
tional Board rules. 

With Premiership teams, 
not to mention supporters 
and sponsorship managers, 
screaming for the domestic 
fixture list with only a month 
to go before the season kicks 
off, even En glish first Div- 
ision Rugby officials admit 
things are being cut fine. 

The Rugby Football Union’s 

new managpnwn t board chair - 
man Brian Baister dismissed 
the logistics as “impossible” 
last week: subsequent corre- 
spondence led to a more diplo- 
matic “partnership” state- 
ment yesterday, in which the 
RFU “agreed to open urgent 
disci lasinns with the Other 
unions”. Baister hac already 
written to them but, in his ab- 
sence yesterday, words nice 
“impractical” were still doing 
the rounds at Twickenham. 

Since Bath wan the Heine- 
ken Cup in January, the de- 
bate on the event’s future has 
rumbled on like an old-style 
rolling muni. Whether it leads 
anywhere before season 
1399-2000 will, as always, de- 
pend on commercial factors as 


Tennis 


Hardcourts to 
ease Henman 
into top ten 


much as players’ preferences. 
Doug Ash. the chief executive 
of English First Division 

R ueb y. was ribi I mtng ypsfor riay 
any new tournament would 
not be any worse off in this 
regard because be believes 
Heineken «nri BSbyB have al- 
ready decided to pull the plug. 

European Rugby Cup, the 
organisers of the Heineken 
Cup, whose goose will be 
cooked if the French federa- 
tion gives the nod to a fresh 
competition, still insists its 
tournament will start in’ mid- 
September. 

"While I accept we’re going 
to have to run uphill quite 
fast over the next week or so, 
equally Z don’t think ERC has 
a viable alternative,” said 
Ash, galvanised by the deci- 
sion of nine leading French 
clubs to withdraw from the 
gristing European set-up last 
week. “Clearly what we want 
is not an odds-on favourite to 
happen, but we’ll give it our 
best shot” 

To try and buy more time, 
there is even the bizarre pros- 
pect of premier English clubs 
being issued .with the first 
five weeks of the fixture-list, 
with the rest to follow. If the 
European green light is given, 
drastic changes will have to 
be made to the original struc- 
tured season of 26 league 
games in total, and Ash con- 
firmed at least two proposals 
are on the table. 

The first would be to split 
the 14 Premiership One dubs 
into two conferences of seven, 
yielding 12 regular-season 
games, or else have than play 
B«ch other only once, with 
play-offs in the spring. Any 
September fixtures thus have 

tn atid y at tawt thi-PP rr iteri a. 

It is all getting a bit silly. 
London Scottish, for examide, 
have found themselves pitted 
against five different oppo- 
nents on the opening day al- 
ready and the RFU. anxious 
not to upset the sponsors, is 
insisting a final verdict must 
be delivered by Sunday. 

Adi remains upbeat "It’s 
not a dpadiina. ifs a sugges- 
tion. If we crane back and say 
‘We’re making huge progress’, 
no one’s gning to cut some- 
thing off for the -sake of a few 
days. Having said that, we’ve 
got days rather than weeks to 
get this organised.” . • 




Shivering Sri Lanka find ES2 

of the weatt 

cold comfort in the wet SS 

Keith Browi 

County Championship: Worcestershire v Yorkshire 

Gough consumes five alive 


i hk Sri Tanka fielder Ch andtka Hath n min n g he finds little cheer at Lord’s as Middle- 
sex’s Paul Weekes walks back to the pavilion during another break because of rain in 
the Vodafone Challenge match yesterday. The final day was reduced to 41 overs because 
of the weather and bad light before the captains agreed a draw with less than an hour 
remainlng- Weekes’ defiant 49 off 127 balls and a couple of dropped catches spared 
Middlesex probable defeat. Play had begun 50 minutes late, there were delays after 
lunch and tea and a halt was finally called with Middlesex on 231 for seven. The captain 
Keith Brown was unbeaten on 40 and Chris Batt 18 not ouL photograph: tom jenwkis 


Weather has final 
say across board 


David Foot at New Road 


■BE3ERE were 15 overs left 

■ and the drizzle had 

■ returned when Phil 
Newport became Darren 
Gough’s fifth wicket to give 
Yorkshire a victory by an in- 
nings and 160 runs to take 
them to fourth in the tahle. 

1 1 there was any doubt 
about the final minute of the 
match — Newport certainly 
seemed to think he had put 
bat on ball before the Ibw de- 
cision — Yorkshire were still 
worthy winners. Worcester- 
i shire had lost eight wickets 
l yesterday in just over two 
; hours and were all out for 94. 

Only bad weather was go- 
ing to foil them. Play evento- 


Stephon Bferfey 

D ESPITE losing the final 
of the Mercedes Cup 
against Andre Agassi 
in Los Angeles at the week- 
end. Tim Henman will have 
arrived in Toronto for this 
week’s Du Mauri er Ca na d ia n 
Open fired with the belief that 
he can reach the world’s top 
10 for the first time via the 
hardcourts of North America. 

Henman’s words after his 
6 - 1 , 6-1 defeat by the resur- 
gent Agassi were familia r 
enough*. “You have to be at 
the top of your game to beat 
someone like Andre. I lost, 
but I will take away a lot of 
positives.” 

The positives are that he 
has already won more 
matrhPfi this time around 
than be managed last year in 
four tournaments between 
Wimbledon and the end of the 
US Open. 

Henman was the second 
seed in California and the 
men he beat to reach the final 
were not particularly de- 
manding — Grant Stafford of 
South Africa, the American 
Jeff Tarango, Zimbabwe’s By- 
ron Black and Guillaume 
Raoux of France, all outside 
the top 30 — but the British 
No. 2 is notorious for losing 
early in tournaments to play- 
ers of far less talent 
However, there were point- 
ers during his run to the 
Wimbledon semi-finals that 
Henman’s concentration, his 
real Achilles’ heel, was begin- 
ning to sharpen. He was not 
at his best In Los Angeles, his 
first tournament since Wim- 
bledon. but the discipline that 
had seen him through a few 
wobbles on the SW19 grass 

was again apparent 

Last year Henman su ffer ed 
one of his worst embarrass- 
ments in the first round of the 
Canadian Open where he lost 
lo a local player. Sebastien 
Leblanc, of whom nothing 
much had been heard before 
and less since. 

This time Henman — who 
remains at No. 12 in the world 
despite losing to Agassi, who 
leap-frogged two places over 
him to No. 11 - bp* » 
the first round before setting 
off towards a potential quar- 
ter-final against the Austra- 
lian champion Petr Korda, 
the world No. 3- 


Six of the world’s top 10 are 
in Toronto, with Henman 
seeded at seven. Pete Sam- 
pras, who underwent a minor 
foot operation two weeks ago, 
is playing his first tournament 
since winning the Wimbledon 
title and may meet Agassi for 
a place in the semi-finals. Both 
are on the opposite side of the 
draw to Henman. 

Los Angeles was Agassi’s 
second title in a row, pro- 
cured with his 11 th consecu- 
tive match victory since his 
second-round defeat by Ger- 
many’s Tommy Haas at Wim- 
bledon. The 28-year-old Amer- 
ican has not dropped one set 
in this fine run. or indeed 
even faced a single set point 

On Sunday Henman, play- 
ing his sixth ATP Tour final 
but his first in the United 
States, began nervously and 
had his serve broken’ in the 
third game. With the score at 
30-30 he was disturbed by a 
mobile phone, the bane of 
modern life, and smashed a 
simple overhead into the net. 

Agassi piled on toe pres- 
sure with a series of punish- 
ing drives from the baseline, 
while Henman continued to 
struggle with his serve. He 
survived a break-point in the 
seventh game and was token 
to deuce in the ninth before 
Agassi won the opening set 
with a love game. 

A seventh ace at 30-40 man- 
aged to save Henman from 
being broken in the opening 
game to the second set but 
Agassi eventually turned the 
screw in the fifth. Hen m a n 
broke back bravely but he 
lost his serve again in the 
seventh game and Agassi effi- 
ciently closed out the match 
for his 38th career title. 

The women’s Tour event In 
California saw the top-seeded 
Lindsay Davenport outlast 
Venus Williams in 90-degree 
beat to take the Bank to the 
West title 6-4, 5-7, 6-4. 

W illiams, who mixed 14 1 
a re s and eight double faults, 
took two injury timeouts dur- 
ing the second set and ended 
the final with her left leg and 
knee strapped. 

• Rod Laver was m serious 
but stable condition yester- 
day after returning to inten- 
sive care in Los Angeles. The 
Australian, who will turn SO 
on Sunday, was recovering 
well from last week’s stroke 
but picked up a slight fever. 


Scoreboard 


Britannic A sauran c* 


ally started at Z30pm and 
Yorkshire appeared to have 
too much to do. But some 
spirited bowling by Gough 
and Gavin Hamilton exposed 
the threadbare nature to the 
Worcestershire i n ni n gs- 

The England fast bowler 
could not have sought a more 
fruitful preamble for Hea- 
dingley. Thick In the hips, 
buoyant in the heart, he had 
hardy got on to the field be- 
fore taking three wickets in 
15 balls, to open up a match 
which had seemed destined 
for a draw under heavy skies. 

Graeme Hick steered and 
pulled fours before, for the 
second time in the game, he 
cut to be caught at backward 
point VOcram Solanki fol- 
lowed. caught at the second 


attempt at the wicket, and 
Tom’ Moody would have rap- 
idly gone too If Darren Leh- 
mann had reacted more brisk- 
ly to the ball which flew past 
his right shoulder at third 
slip. Lehman compensated 
with an easier chance not 
long after. 

For a brief time Worcester- 
shire discovered the elusive 
quality of unspectacular 
resistance that was neces- 
sary. Indeed Stuart Lam pitt 
night watchman, stayed in all : 
for two and a half hours, i 
wisely, and mechanically, of- 
fering a dead bat He was 
ninth out, taken behind Off 
Richard Stemp, and he 
walked Immediately to 
relieve the umpire to any 
responsibility- 


If Gough (five for 36) was an 
exemplary bowler, so was 
Hamilton (four for 17). even 
more so, off 14 overs. He tight- 
ened his line and produced 
genuinely honest pace. David 
Leatherdale. who had hatted 
relatively well, was deceived 
enough to be toe latest victim 
to that 1998 epidemic of play- 
ing no shot when he should 
have, out Ibw. 

Steve Rhodes disappeared 
first ball while Richard ITling- 
worth, needing a runner be- 
cause to a hamstring injury, 
was out to a fine low gully 
catch by James Middlebrook. 
This was Yorkshire with 
their tail up. Stemp hardly 
gave away a run in nine overs 
but it was always going to be 
the seamers’ afternoon. 


O NA day when all five 
County Champion- 
ship games were af- 
fected by weather — there 
was no play at all at Old 
Traflord or Trent Bridge — 
Durham managed to avoid 
defeat against Hampshire 
at Southampton thanks to 
rain and an undefeated 
last-wicket stand of 61 be- 
tween Martin Speight and 
Steve Lngsden. 

Durham, yet to lose to j 
Hampshire in the Champi- 
onship, resumed their 
second innings in the after- 
noon only 95 runs ahead 
but Speight, with a superb 
97, and his able assistant 
Lngsden, who made three 
singles from 50 balls, were 


still at the crease when the 
rain intervened again. 

At a murky County 
Ground Derbyshire’s hopes 
of defeating Kent were also 
thwarted by the elements. 

Kent began the day on an 
overnight 104 for five, nine 
runs ahead, but Mark Eal- 
ham and Matthew Fleming, 
for whom the 3pm start was 
put back five more minutes 
when the light deteriorated 
farther, only had to survive 
32 balls in the 20 minutes 
possible before the heavens 
opened again. 

Tea was taken early in 
the hope of a re-start, but 
another heavy shower 
ruled ont any chance of a 
resumption. 


Partkyi Derbyshire (9pts) drew wfth Kart 

to. 

XWTi First Innings IBS (DeFrettaa 5-55, 
Dean 4-52). 

UELSYIIIIIH. Prat Innings 2BD (RMS 
Weston 87: Headley 5-64) 

mr 

SnoniMf Innin g s (overnight 1M-5J 

M A Emhem not out SI 

MV Fleming not otd IS 

Extras (IBS. nb6)_ • 

Total (tor 5. <4 £ overs) i*e 

Mho Cork 13-MT-a: Dean 
13J-1-47-& DeFrettas M-18-0; Clarita 

9-1-38-C; Roberta 4-2-2-G. 

Ubnplrato T E Jesty and O R Shepherd. 


SavOnniitaw Hampshire (llpta) drew 
with Durham (8) 

oumum First mmnga 203 (Monis 4-ao). 
HMCMMMh First bluings 306 (R A Soiltfi 
134, A N Aymes 54) 

DURHAM 

Sweood toning* (Overnight; 288-9) 

tM P out 87 

8 Logsdon not Old 3 

Extras (OS. Ibll.ntfl) ID 

Total (for 9, 11&4 overs) 332 


No play, rain 

OM MM Leicestershire 218-7 (A Ha- 
bib SB) v Lancashire. Lancashire (Opts) 
| drew wttn Leicestershire (4) 

: Treed Bridget Northamptonshire 346 (M B 
1 Loye 103, R R Montgomerie 54; Strang 
4-B2L NotnngitamsMre 380-6 (P Johnson 
; 105, U Alzmat IQSno, G E WeBon 55: Taylor 
4-62). Nottinghamshire (lips) drew with 
ttortnamptonsMre (8). 


before yesterday's s c he d ul ed start 
Hare — wfaloh meant Ural omty cm 


Tbs bonus points for Lei c e st er 
| shire's 218 for sown soon* me a nt 
LanonsUre took she pofats, end 


1»-t— KM* Hartley 22-7-58-2: UdeJ 
18-1-80-2 BMph e neon 14 A-8-384H 
James 8-3-17-2; Mascerenfaae 8-1-17-0. 
UweArwei R Palmar end O Sharp. 


Were a st e r, Yorkshire (24pto) bt Worces- 
tershire (4) by an tarings and 180 runs. 
YDOKSiim Hret tentage 4654 dec (D S 
Ltaanarm 20ft M J Wood 84, a MeSrMh 
60). 


S eared te ntage {overnight 185) 

S RLsmphtc Biskay b Stomp 34 

Q A Hfcfc c MkMIetxooK b Gout*] — _ IS 

VSSdanUcBtakeyb Gough O 

*T M Moody c Lehmann b Gough S 

D A Leatherdale tow b Hamilton 30 

TSJ Rhoeesc Btatay b Hamilton — O 
H K Illingworth c Mlddlabrook 

b Hamilton O 

PJ Newport Ibw.b Gough 4 

RJ Chapman not out — — S 

Extras (Of*! 4 


Total <435 overs). 


1 32. 32. 40. 80. 8a 84, 


-ii a- Gough 11-S-M8S; Hamtbon 

14-5-17-4; WddJebruofc 4-0-15-0; Hutchi- 
son 5-1-19-0: Stomp 9-6-8-1. 

Ilmpfri i 1 * ** — — 

Cosily Table 


Ksffifo 


11 5 0 

ID B 3 
11 4 2 

H 5 l 

11 3 9 

11 3 4 

11 3 S 

10 3 3 

11 3 8 

11 2 4 

12 2 8 

TO 3 * 

Mortis (i |T 11 Z I 
n— Qyq no. 10 3 5 
BaS ifr-L- 11 | 4 

1887 posatons hi bracken 


H>a tofxTbo Gratia i 


Minor Counties 


■i * I’Miiai uplmw Wiltshire a and 227-8 (J 
L Taylor 70. S U Perrin 58). Herefardtord- 
arire 181. Match drown. HeretordanSie 
(Beta) WHtsNre (4). 

Wales* NiTplay yesardoy — raliLChesh- 
tra (7ptsL Wales (7). 

Dean Perk. Boameoradfa Oxon 187 and 
181-8 (K R Muotow 80). Dorset 200. Aban- 
doned 08 a draw. Dorsal (Tpts), Oxon (4) 

Mu Shropshire 105 and 94-3. 

Devon 320-8 |GTj Townsend 129no). 
Devon (I8pt8) bt Shropshire (4) on flrat 
tarings. 

I riranfiwre Cambridgeshire 220 (J P T 
Latham TO, Thornes 7-83). Norioik 212-3 
{R A Moyser 75no, J R Walker 61 no) 

SoaCUB Perie Heritor ash Ira 207-6 and 
367-6 (D M Ward 100. N D Hug Me 58). 
BedtordaMre 224-0 and 208-6 (R N Dolton 
58). Match drawn. Bedfordshire (Spts). 
Hantontohlre (6). 

V-19 Third One-Day 
International 

IRvereiasr Pakistan 204-8 (Morris 4-40). 
En gland 208-8 (O A Shah 62no). England 
won by tots- shekels. 

Starling today 

SECOND » CHAHnOHSMP (11.0) 
Suutt iMii lun (lear dtye): Hampshire v 
Susses. 

HlMOil CD UNTIES CHAMPIONSHIP 
I1U) RtomNh (two days) Cornwall v 
ShrapsMfB- 


Donald in hot 
water for his 
Kitchen blast 

A LLAN Donald could be 
fined or suspended by the 
International Cricket Council 
for his criticism of toe umpire 
Mervyn Kitchen’s decisions 
in the Fourth Test at Trent 
Bridge. 

The ICC code of conduct 
forbids players from com- 
menting on umpiring deci- 
sions but Donald broke toe 
rules during the weekend. 

It was Kitchen’s admission 
that be made mistakes during 
the match and was consider- 
ing his future at Test level 
which prompted Donald to 
say umpiring decisions had 
swung the game in England’s 
favour. 

“I think Merv has realized 
that he had a few shockers. . . 
well, a few shocking decisions 
that he did make in that Test , 
match which swung it,” Don- 
ald told BBC Radio. 

“These kind to things are 
pressure beyond belief — he 
just looked to me like he was 
struggling,” he said. 

‘Tor a man to admit that he 
has made some bad mistakes 
and then say that maybe he 
should hang up the boots . . . 
if it comes from the heart he 
must really mean it,” he 
added. “If you lose your con- 
centration you're messing 
; with people's careers. One de- 
cision in the heat to the mo- 
; ment can swing a game.” 
Donald said he played in 
, previous matches under 
Kitchen’s adjudication and 
had the utmost respect for 
him but he suggested that if 
Kitchen had doubts he should 
retire. 

"If you’re not up to it, then 
maybe it’s time to get out of 
toe game than cause yourself 
more damage.” he said. 

Mark Ramprakash was 
fined 25 per cent of his match 
fee and had a one- Test ban 
suspended for six months 
after the ICC ruled he dis- 
puted an umpiring decision 
during toe Second Test 






Every day- in the Guardian, Britain’s best sports writers - inducing the award- winning 
David Lacey - bring you in-depth analysis of the beautiful game. What's more, on 
Mondays, Fridays and Saturdays you’ll find decScated sports sections, packed with 
fbotie features, interviews and a comprehensive results service. And if thafs not enough 
to satisfy your craving, why not log on to www.footbalhx&nHBcLcojA - the sm a rtest, 
funniest and most Bvefy website around. Keep your eye on the ball - read the game. 

Every day in TMxuardian 
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Prost and Stewart feel the heat, page 13 


Gillespie transfer bites the dust, pagejjj^ 


Henman buoyant in defeat, page 15 
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Big three 
pledge to 
put Euro 

plans 
on hold 


Martin Thorpe 

sees United, Arsenal 
and Liverpool pull 
back from brink 



ANCHESTER Uni- 
ted, Arsenal and 
Liverpool have 
guaranteed the 
Premier League that they wDl 
put on hold any pinna to sign 
up to a breakaway European 
Super League until next 
month. 

However, the three dubs 
have been warned that If they 
go back on their word they 
will face disciplinary action 
Including the ultimate sanc- 
tion of expulsion from the 
Premiership. 

The Premier League Is de- 
termined to resist a break- 
away by persuading potential 
rebels to stay on board and 
work for changes in Euro- 
pean club competition from 
within. 

To that end the Premier 
League last Thursday asked 
the three dubs for written as- 
surances that they were not 
about to break away. 

In response, the trio agreed 
not to make any decision or 
take any action on the matter 
until ft could be discussed by 
all 20 Premiership dubs at 
their next meeting on Septem- 
ber 3 in London. 

This, of course, does not 
guarantee the breakaway pro- 
ject’s demise. Yesterday the 
sports management group be- 
hind the planned launch of 
the Super League In 2000, 
Media Partners, met In Lon- 
don with the law firm advis- 
ing on the venture. Slaughter 
and May, to further work on 
the £2 billion proposals. 

The three English clubs 
have also signalled their seri- 
ousness by arranging to meet 
European Commission offi- 
cials on September 7 to dis- 
cover If the governing bodies, 
Fife and Uefo, ping th e Bn gtwh 
Football Association, have the 
right to carry out their threat 
to ban any rebd dubs. 



MieHHEL 



Be honest. How many of us had Michael Owen 
picked out for stardom this time last year? 


This season, don’t get caught out. Make this the 
year you set up your very own league and play the 
original fantasy game that started it all off. 


Then, if you can outbid your mates in your 
auction to get the players you want, you’ll be the 
only manager In your league who owns them. 


And you'll be sent incredibly detailed weekly 
reports and get unlimited instant team changes all 
season to keep your squad in trim. 

No matter who happens. 




Call 0171 387 0099 now 
for your free 4 weeks trial 

Or check the website - ww^-fautasyteagrojauk 


Brazilian forward now Gregory’s goal 


However, by gaining the 
undertakings from the three 
clubs, the Premier League has 
won some breathing space. 
,r We have received written as- 
surances from those dubs 
who have been at the tore- 
front of recent speculation,” 
said the Premier League 
spokesman Mike Lee, "and 
our dubs have pledged to 
work together to take forward 
a discussion on a fixture shape 
of European club 
competitions. 

"The meeting of dubs In 
September win hiiwim fiiiq 
issue and we wDl look then at 
any further represaft attou s we 
need to make to Uefa. We want 
to see this resolved with 
proper and constructive 
dialogue." 

However, if the September 3 
m w» i in g discovers any ctf the 
three dnbs have already com- 
mitted themselves to a Super 
League, disciplinary action 
wm almost certainly follow. 

The Premier League Is 
against any breakaway com- 
petition for two principal 
reasons. First, other Premier- 
ship dnh» are unhappy that 
the proposed new competition 

has no right of entry based on 
playing merit to those outside 
the self-elected elite. 

{second. It Is concerned that 
breakaway clubs would have 
too many European games 
under the proposed new 
structure to fotffl all their 
Pr wtnterghfp flifa nes 

The Premier League hopes 
that a breakaway can be 
averted If Uefh agrees to a 
drastic overhaul of its Euro- 
pean dub competitions. 

Eventually the continent’s 
top clubs want the current 
Champions League format 
replaced by a 32-40 team 
league comprising three or 
four divisions which would 
guarantee more money-spin- 
ning games. They are sched- 
uled to be played in mid- 
week. 

Tn the meantime, the clubs 
might settle for a greater slice 
of the Champions League tide- 
vision and marketing Income, 
ifUefa were to agree. 

Turn to page 14, column 8 



Fit for action .. Aston Villa are hoping to tempt Juninho who has no w recovered from injury 
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Ally’s Army 



Jim White 
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OLIN PATERSON 
was only four years 
old at tiie time. But 

atm, as is the case for 

many a Scot, tiie phrase “Ar- 
gentina 1978” is lodged some- 
where deep in hie memory, an 
itch that refuses to be 
scratched away. - 
“The main thing 1 remem- 
ber ofthe 78 Weald Cup is my 
brother and me being sent to 
bed at half-time In the Holland 
match," he says. “And hear- 
ing a great crash from down- 
stairs, when my Dad smashed' 
a lamp jumping up to ede- 
brate as Archie Gemmffl 

scored." 

Paterson senior’s leap, as so 
many that night, 

was cruelly premature, sent 

spinning down to earth by 
god difference to a four-team 
group. Twenty years on PateT- 

san junior is trying to exor- 
cise thefemfl y iramn aby 
writing a stage play about 
Ally MacLeod’s World Cup 
effort, Argentina "78: The Di- 
rector's Cut,* which premiers 
at the Edinburgh Festival on 
Friday. 

“It is best described as 
stand-up tragedy.” saysPater- 
soaofhlsshow. “IPs a group 
ofus telling the story through 
anecdote and gag, from the 
high afMacLeod taking over 
the Scotland management and 
persuading the whole country 
that we could win, through to 
tiie utter humiliation of the 
campaign itself” - 
This Isnot the only showon 
this year's festival bill to be 
inspired by footbaH. There’s a 
Scottish Riverdance-style 
shuffle called Goal (intrigu- 
ingly featuring Jackie McNa- 
mara’s brother) and an alt 
women play, Beaver Pitch, 
into which it is probably not 
advisable to probe too deep. 

But Paterson’s piece is the 
one which touches a local 
nerve, bathed as it in nostal- 
gia for a time when Scottish 
football represented some- 
thing worth satirising. Comic 
figure that he now is. at least 
MacLeod displayed a bit of 
confidence In himself and his 
fellow-countrymen. No Scot 
these days would make any 
claim for their footbalL 
"I was at the World Cup this 
year and it was aH so negative, 
evmthe bloody song was neg- 
ative,” says Paterson. “And 
the thing which struck me 
was that afaD the Scotland 


tops I saw people wearing. no 
rmfthffd ppmas or numbers on 
the back. We’ve got no heroes 

any more. The only one I can. 

recall was someone with a 

shirt reading *78: MacLeod . 

Indeed it can only be a mat- 
ter of time before the World 
Wide Fund for Nature is 
called in to classify the Scot- 
tish footballer as an endan- 
gered species. On Sunday the 
premier League season 
kicked off in Edinburgh, a 
mile or so from the theatre 
which is staging Paterson’s 
play, with a game between 
Europe and The Rest of the 
World, or Hearts v Rangers as 
it was billed in the 

pI S^?Stie,BrianMcCaair 

said in this paper last week he 
was astonished to discover 
that the dressing-room at his 
new club, Motherwell, was 
well populated with F i n ns. 

And it is not even as If the 
boat load of foreigners being 
brought in to replace tlie na- 
tive talent is any good. Walter 
Smith admits tiiat when he 
went an his spending spree for 
Rangers at the start of tiie 
Nineties, the Italians would 
never let him near a useful 
player; those who they offered 
up for sale, he qulritiy real- 
ised, were shop-soiled. 

So now hordes of non-inter- 
nationals and has-beens are 
foiling over each other on the 
way to the Royal Bank of Scot- 
land. There may be huge 
crow ds flocking into Scottish 
grounds this season, but most 
offhe fens wffl.be there out of 
curiosity to see how Giovanni 
van Bronckhorsfs name fits 
onto the back of his shirt 
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jeak up 



T HE Scottish FA real- 
ised some years ago 
that the short-termism 
inherent in a 10-team 
top flight would lead to a fur- 
ring up of the youth produc- 
tion line, since relegation 
threatens bankruptcy even to 
the best-run clubs which in 
turn means tiiat no manager 
faced with the probability of 
Losing his job in defeat is en- 
couraged to blood young 
players. 

One of the Scottish Premier 
League’s first measures waste 
insist from this season that its 
IQ teams include a mlnlixmw 
of twounder-2l players among 
their substitutes. Too little 
and too late are words which 
spring to mind. 

Meanwhile those seeking a 
little diversion firom all the 
gloom had better hurry to Pat- 
erson’s play. Its run ends a 
week before the Edinburgh 
Festival as a whole folds up 
the big top. Which is appropri- 
ate realty: a show about a Scot- 
tish World Cup campaign fin- 
ishing before everyone else. 

* Argentina 78: The Director’s 
Cut is at The Gilded Balloon, 
Edinburgh, August 7-21 
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Villa in £1 0m move to 
link Juninho with Yorke 


and Russell Thomas 


A STON VILLA’S man- 
ager John Gregory is 
ready to make a 
£10 million offer for Jun- 
inho in an ambitious at- 
tempt to pair the Brazilian 
with Dwight Yorke in a for- 
midable front partnership. 

Gregory appears deter- 
mined to demonstrate to the 
unsettled Yorke that vma 
are gmntna contenders for 
honours In the face of an al- 
most certain new initiative 
by Manchester United for 
the striker after United’s 
I projected £9 mfflkm deal for 
Milan’s Patrick Kluivert 
broke down yesterday. 

Villa’s manager already 
has about £15 million to 
spend on players. Now 
Gregory wants to prise 
Juninho away from Atle- 
tico Madrid, and hopes to 

start negotiations when the 
Spanish club play Chelsea 
tn Arnhem today. . 


He said last night that “a 
Villa representative will be 
in Holland to watch Atleti- 
co’s friendly. There has 
been a chance of manage- 
ment at the Spanish club 
recently, and I understand 
some of their players could 
be available. I do not know 
yet If Juninho Is among 
them. 

“However, I have made a 
telephone call to confirm 
tiiat Juninho is frilly fit and 
playing again following his 
serious ankle injury.” 

The first problem for 
Gregory is convincing Atte- 
tlco to sen. Last night the 
club's predident Jesus Gil 
said he had received a fax 
confirming Villa’s Interest 
but that he did not want to 
part with Juninho. 

The other fear for Greg- 
ory is that Villa’s chairman 
Doug Ellis, if he sanctions a 
£10 million deal for Jttn- 
inho, may insist on selling 
Yorke In a straight cash 
transfer . of around 
£12 million. 


Gregory said: "I don’t 
think United have con- 
ducted matters particularly 
welL They have certainly 
dragged things out.” 

He added: “I just have a 
feeling this thing will not 
go away until after the 
deadline for signing play- 
ers for the Champions 
League on August 20.” 

In Italy, Milan’s spokes- 
man Paolo Tarozzl 
shrugged off the failure of 
United’s initattve -for Klui- 
vert. despite the' chairman 
Martin Edwards’s plans to 
discuss personal terms 
with- the Dutch World Cup 
striker tomorrow. “Noth- 
ing 1$ certain in football,” 
said Tarozzl, who said Klui- 
vert had now asked to stay. 

Tarozzl explained that 
the player met Milan’s 
sporting director Arledo 
Braida In Holland “and the 
dub Is now happy for the 
player to stay with ns. All 
along, this has been what 
the club’s coach, Alberto 
Zaccbaroni, has wanted.” 
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If the high-water marie has been reached for 
the politically coned broadening and 
deepening process that has followed the 
1 960s civil rights legislation, then gay 
equality may find itself last in and first out. 
The latest battle for Middle America 
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Across 


1 A mew of disapproval? (7) 

S Beg for Satanic Verses etc? 

m 

10 See-16 

11 Much ram told uscurbwoirfd 
be needed (HJ) 

12,14 Part of StaHn— which, 

' with Castro's support, 
follows usual worm's 
rendering (5,9| 

13 DkkansianpoSco-statlon-— 
the French get dose (8)' 

14 See 12 


16,10,27 OW Mr Spindte3hanks 
.In The Flight of the Cranes*? 

17 See 22 

19 Portable weaporey, as 
opposed to 10 27? $.4J 
23 Spotted return of old lawyer, 
LSwai,behgquickabout1t(8) 


24 OrderTOtorecehreirfomiation 
from part of engine (3^) 

23 Fussy fam {10) 

27 See 16 


28 Rfty krone’s demanded for 
submarine aid (7) 

2 ® Nobody wants to look at 
Eeyore’sbuikfing(7) 

Down 


2 One maybe called in Spanish 
the see-you-fatar ftuit (7) 

3 Very sad, without model 

gang up in smoke (5) 

4 Left turn threw, tn the first 
place, Herrick’s girl (7) 

6 Doctor si Latin, Isay to 
mys9tf(6J 

7 Amorous don keeps wayward 
Johnson h US dtymd 
European capital p) 

8 Got up, and whence, where 
Peace maybefowd (3,4) 
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9 Conventionally so placed 
(4,3.6) 

16 Lawyer joins chem i cal 
company in Sun HIB (9) 

13 Say why axle-pin broke (7) 

20 Statuesque bit of cheek? (7) 

21 Runner first in stable feature 

<0 

22,17 AW to i 

WackbWm fictional i 

26 SmaH Internal adjustment 
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